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The present sheet is well-filled with interesting 
matter of various kind—though nothing of an exciting 
character is presented. But articles of the latter deserip- 
tion wi!l not long be wanting. The ensuing session of 
congress will, probably, and on several accounts, be a 
yery important and animated one, : 

We present the revised copy of Mr. Webdster’s speech 
at Pittsburg, and expect, in our next, to redeem two 
other promises of this sort—if convenience then serves. A 
long account of certain proceedings had at New York, in 
consequence of the call of an anti-slavery meeting, is 
given for several reasons—though not of much import- 
ance in themselves. It is exceedingly to be regretted, 
that, while many desperate politicians in the south seem 
to court, if not to brew-up, an excitement concerning the 
slave question—a few wild or wicked fanatics in the north 
should afford even the slightest cause for an alarm on that 
subject. Slavery, as it affects the representation of the 
United States in congress, and as constituting also a ba- 
sis for public revenue, presents many debateable points, 
and the general subject, as to its effect or expediency, 
may surely be discussed—as it was discussed in the le- 
gislature of Virginia; for it interests the people of the 
United States to the amount of one-tenth part of the 
house of representatives; and our southern fellow citi- 
zens must not insist upon an adsolute silence on the sub- 


ject: but they ought to know, and knowing to admit the 


fact—that there is not the shadow of a disposition in the 
people of the non-slaveholding states (a few solitary 
fanatics excepted) to interfere with the constitutional 
rights of the south, as to the preservation of its property 
in slaves, or in any wise to disturb the rae tranquility 
on account of the negroes, bond or free. Not less than nine 
hundred and ninety-nine ina thousand agree, and will sup- 
port their agreement, that the abolition of slavery rests 
with the staves in which slaves are held—and there is no 
idea of a constitutional power entertained, or of any other 
power to be exerted, to interfere with the relations be- 
tween masters and slaves—uniless in the consent and with 
the approbation of the former; much as the large majo- 
rity are opposed to slavery, much as that majority would 
do to relieve our country of slaves. 





Bank oF THE Unirep States, kc. The newspapers 
are yet filled with discussions and remarks about the re- 
moval of the deposites, and concerning the manner in 
which that proceeding was had—but not much of an of- 
ficial or documentary character has appeared; and we 
still decline to enter upon the publication of general re- 
marks on a subject which will soon engross the attention 
of congress, and probably produce one of the most ear- 
nest debates which has ever ensued—for which, aud the 
papers and facts then to be submitted, we wish to reserve 
our pages. ‘The effect anticipated is gathering fresh force, 
in a most severe pressure for money—which, if not soon 
relieved, must produce a paralysis im business. New 
enterprizes are entered upon with extreme caution, and 
many mereantile and manufacturing operations are sud- 
denly checked. This state of things cannot long con- 
tinue without producing a large amount of public em- 
barrassment and individual distress. 

The following are the only articles which seem to claim 
a present attention: 

From the **Globe” October 9. The following banks, 
in addition to those heretofore mentioned, have been se- 
lected by the secretary of the treasury as depositories of 
the public money. We understand that sufficient infor- 
mation has not yet been received to enable the secretary 
to complete his arrangements, but it is expected that the 
whole will be accomplished in a few weeks. And in 
several places where only one bank is now selected, it is 
probable another will be added. 

Maine bank, Portland, Me. 

Commereial bank, Portsmouth, WV. 1. 
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Bank of Virginia, Z2ichmond, Va. 

Do. branch of, at Worfolk, Va. 

Bank of South Carolina, Charleston, S. C. 

Planters’ bank of Savannah, Savannah, Geo. 

The branch of the bank of the state of Alabama, at 
Mobile. 

Planters’ bank of Mississippi, Wutchez, Mis. 

The Union bank of Tennessee, Washville. 

The Franklin bank of Cineinnati, Ofio. 

We are authorised to state that instructions from the 
treasury department have been forwarded to the receivers 
of public money at Choechuma, Augusta, Columbus and 
Mount Salus, in the state of Mississippi, to receive in 
payment for lands to be sold at those offices in the pre- 
sent and succeeding months, as already advertised, notes 
of any of the specie paying banks in the states of Mise 
sissippi, Louisiana, Alabama and ‘Tennessee. 

From the N. Y. Journal of Commerce—We understand 
the United States branch bank in this city has received 
directions to take from the local banks which have re- 
ceived the government deposites, all branch notes taken 
by them in payment of duties. We presume the same 
arrangement has been extended to other cities. It is sup- 
posed that the amount of notes of different branches, 
taken last week, in the payment of bonds and cash duties, 
was not less than $300,000. ‘This large sum is to be re- 
deemed by our branch to-day. 

From the N. Y. American. The United States branch 
bank in this city, acting under the directions of the 
mother bank—notwithstanding the removal of the funds 
of the United States—receives on deposite from its cus- 
tomers and from the local banks, the notes of the distant 
branches. ‘This is a judicious and liberal course of pro- 
ceeding, as it gives at once to money, not otherwise bank- 
able, the value of current money, and thereby increases 
both the means and the facilities of mereantile exchan- 
ges, while it proves conclasively that however wronged 
and outraged by party madness, the bank cannot, as 
perhaps it was hoped it would, be tempted to retaliate 
upon the community. 

| This proceeding, no doubt, affords much present re- 
lief to the “commercial community” at New York and 
elsewhere: but it will of sheer necessity follow, we sup- 
pose, that all the offices so receiving, or paying, the notes 
issued at other offices, must severally gather-in their own, 
and retain them, by refusing discounts to individuals— 
and thus, on the other hand, keep the state banks in 
check, and prevent that sudden flow of “accommoda- 
tion” from these which many unwisely expected. The 
N. Y. Standard asserts that this proceeding has been 
adopted for the preservation of the offices—which would 
have been broken one after the other; and yet the official 
annunciation of the removal of the deposites admitted 
that the measure would throw the local banks upon the 
forbearance of the lank of the United States. So there 
is no way of pleasing. Large quantities of specie have 
heen sent to some of the weakest branches, to meet emer- 
gencies that may happen. } 

The following order has been issued by the executive 
of Missouri. It is one of the queerest articles that we 
ever met with. Are not the notes of the bank of the 
United States ‘tcurrent money of the United States?” 
Are they not, every where, receivable in the payment of 
duties, and for all debts due the United States? 

Treasurer’s office, 4th Sept. 1833. 

The relation between the United States bank and its 
branches, with the treasury of this state, having been 
materially changed by several acts of the last legislature, 
it becomes the duty of the treasurer to inform the collec- 
tors of the revenue, that he will not receive into the trea- 
sury more than two-thirds of the revenue due from the se- 
veral counties, in notes on the bank of the United States 
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and its branches; and that the balance must be paid in 
current money of the United States; and moreover, should 
any of those banks become insolvent, or their solvency 
questionable, their notes will all be rejected at the trea- 
sury. Joun WALKER. 

To collector of St. Louis county. 

Concerning the removal of the deposites, the ‘‘Rich- 
mond Enquirer” said—‘the president ought to have been 
content with doing his duty, and leaving the responsibili- 
ty where the law had left it, in the hands of the secrcta- 
ry. The presideut might have, in the mean time, ob- 
tained information as to the best mode of depositing the 
public moneys in the state banks—and laid these facts, 
along with the gross abuses of which the bank had been 
guilty, before congress and his countrymen at the next 
session. For this course alone, he should not have re- 
moved the secretary, and appointed a substitute. A peo- 
ple, jealous of its liberties, should watch the exercise of 
the executive powers, in all cases; aud particularly where 
the public purse is concerned. The most virtuous chief 
magistrate may be led into error. His virtues may be- 
tray him to the adopt.on of a remedy, which he errone- 
ously considers within the strict line of his duty.” 

We learn from the Philadelphia Intelligencer, that the 
Girard bank of that city, and the Manbattan bauk of N. 
York, have made arrangements with the American agent 
of the Rothschilds of London, for the loan of one million 
and a half dollars each. 

What—the selected banks Jorrow money in Europe! 
Was it not a crime in the bank of the United States to 
owe money to foreigners? 

————— 

Corron. Liverpool, September 2. The operation in 
the preceeding week comprised 470 Sea Island at 13d. to 
23d. with 10 stained, at 134d.; 5,330 Bowed, at 10 1-8d. 


| 
—— 


per, which we thought entitled to as much respect at the 
time, as we suppose that the **Argus” is now. 

See Maryland and Pennsylvania elections, page 104, 
In the first named state a most extraordinary and totally 
unexpected revolution has taken place, through the a yathy 
and false security of one of the parties. ‘he majority 
in the house of delegates is almost reversed, and so large 
is it in favor the ‘‘Jackson party” as possibly to over. 
balance the senate, and elect their governor and coun] 
&e. a result which no one of the sleepers dreamed of,” 





Maine. The following is given as the result of the 
late election for governor in this state—a few scattering 
votes excepted: ; 


Dunlap. Goodenow. Smith. Hill, 


York county, 25 towns 3,347 2,193 655 20 
Cumberlanag, 26 ‘* 4,776 3,240 255 3 
Oxford, $5 88 2,453 1,621 487 230 
Lincoln, 33 8 2745 2,521 695 516 


Kennebec, 29 ‘* 2,365 3,393 344 621 


Somerset, | 1,112 1,611 75 207 
Penobscot, 38 ‘* 2,995 1,561 4 152 
Waldo, Q2 © 2135 351 159 399 
Hancock, , ) 1,055 $04 298 12 
Washington, 26 ‘* 1,108 952 22 3 


—_— 





290 towns 25,091 18,247 3,094 2,245 
So Mr. Dunlap has a majority, though there were four 
candidates. He was the Jackson candidate. Mr. Smith 
(present governor) was also a Jackson candidate. Mr, 
Goodenow the national republican, and Mr. Hill the an- 
ti-masonic candidate. 
One account says that Mr. Evans is re-elected to con- 
gress by a majority of 27 votes, and another by one of 12 
votes. There were 567 ‘‘scattering.” 





Mr. Cray arrived in Baltimore on Tuesday last,— 





to 124d.; 3,440 Mobile and Alabama, at 9 3-Sd. to 125d. ; 
3,630 Orleans, at 93d. to 14d.; making together 14,260 
bales; of which 4,500 American, 150 Pernambuco, 550 
Maranham, and 200 Surat have been taken on specula- 
tion. The market has been very quiet on Saturday and 
to-day; sales for the two days do not exceed 2,700 bags, 
at previous prices. 

P. S. Toa letter of James Brown & Co. September 4th. 
The demand for cotton is still more limited than last 
week, and low qualities are extremely dull. 

[The price at Colombia, S. C. on the 27th ult. was 15 
@ 154 cents. And a Fayetteville paper of the 24th states 
that the price had gone down ‘‘as the fever subsided.” 





Tue cuorera. Two deaths by this disease happened 
at Hagerstown, Md. 10 or 12 days ago—but none have 
been reported since. 

On the appearance of the cholera at Millersburg, Ohio, 
the physicians left, and recommended also the flight of 
the citizens—for which conduct they have been severely 
censured, and we think justly. 

The interments at New Orleans, from cholera and 

ellow fever, chiefly, from the Ist to the 22d September, 
inclusive were 782. Our latest date is of the 24th. Those 
diseases had not abated in’ the city, and the fever was 
spreading over many parts of the country. 

The New Orleans Bee of the 24th ult. mentions that a 
lady of that city, who had lost her husband a few days 
previously, attempted, in a fit of despair, to destroy her- 
self and two of her children, by precipitating them intoa 
well, and then throwing herself in after them. They 
were taken out soon after; but the children were both 
dead, and little hope remained of the recovery of the 
mother, from the injuries sustained by the fatal act. 

—— 

Exections, ke. At the late charter election in Al- 
bany, 399 votes were given to Javed L. Rathbone, and 
$ to J. L. Rathbone—402; and 400 were given to Le- 
muel Steele, and 1 to L. Steele—401. The question is 
not yet settled, we believe, who was elected; but there 
are many cases in favor of Mr. Rathbone. 

The “Eastern Argus” objects to the political classifi- 
cation which we published, as to the candidates for the 
chief magistracy of Maine. It is sufficient to say that 
this classification reached us through an eastern newspa- 


and has since received the visits of a large number of 
citizens; and, as will be seen by the following correspon- 
dence, has been invited to a public dinner, which he has 
found necessary to decline-— 

Baltimore, Oct. 8, 1833. 
To the hon. Henry Clay— 

Dear sir:—We have great pleasure in tendering to 
you, on the part of many of your fellow-citizens in Bal- 
timore, an invitation to a public dinner, to be given at 
the City Hotel, on any day which may suit your conye- 
nience. 

The sensitive and honorable delicacy by which your 
conduct has ever been distinguished, seems, while you 
were a candidate for the highest office of this country, to 
have denied to us the opportunity of illustrating to you 
the hospitality of Baltimore, and of affording a manites- 
tation of that cordial respect and friendship which are, at 
once, the fruit and the ornament of your conduct and 
your fume. While we claim a connection with you by 
the common ties which bind the patriot to his country, 
we ask to be honored with the more intimate re!ation 
that springs from that deep, personal esteem of your 
character, which has known no change, but that of in- 
creased confidence in your virtues and talents. 

Under the influence of these feelings, we request that 
you will name some day, when we shall have the honor 
of your company. We are, dear sir, your friends and 
servants, 

Jno. McKin, jr. 

Alex. Fridge, 

Luke ‘Tiernan, 

Reverdy Johnson, 

Hu. Boyle, 

James Wilson, 

Wm. Steuart, 

Charles F. Mayer, 

James Harwood, 

Wm. R. Stuart, 

Jas. L. Hawkins, 

David Stewart, 


Robert Lemmon, 

Isaac Munroe, 

H. W. Evans, 

John B. Morris, 

H. Niles, 

W. H. Freeman, 

Saml. Barnes, 

John Patterson, 

Nathl. Potter, 

Rich’d. Lemmon, 

Andrew Hall, 

Nathaniel F. Williams, 

Zeb. H. Cooch, Sam’l. Moale, 

Sam’l Sands, Grafton L. Dulany. 

To the above Mr. Clay returned the following reply: 
Baltimore, 9th October, 1835. 

Gentlemen—I receive with deep sensibility and th 











most grateful feelings, the testimony, of confidence and 
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attachment, conveyed by your note of yesterday. It is 
true, as intimated by you, that the restraint which I re- 
cently felt bound to Impose oa myself, in respeet to pub- 
lic entertainments, no longer exists; and I should be ex- 
tremely happy to meet you and other of my feliow 
citizens of Baltimore, in the manner most agreeable to 
you and to them. But, gentlemen, on my present jour- 
ney, undertaken in reference to duties growing out of 
private relations exclusively, 1 am accompanied by my fa- 
mily, and I could not accept a public dinner without vio- 
lating a rule, prompted in some measure by their cone 
venience, Which | had prescribed to myself, at its com- 
mencement. J hope that, in this determination, there 
will bea ready acquiescence, since Baltimore requires 
no fresh proof of its well established hospitality, nor I of 
the cordial respect and friendship which I have always 
experienced from its citizens. 

Vhilst I feel, however, constrained to decline the ho- 
nor of a public dinner, which has been so obligingly ten- 
dered, it will afford to me the highest satisfaction, at all 
times, to cultivate, in any other less formal mode of so- 
cial intercourse, the esteem and friendship of yourselves 
and other inhabitants of this enterprizing city. IL am, 
gentlemen, with sentiments of the highest regard, your 
triend and ob’t serv’t. Hi. Cray. 


Mr. Apams. We published in our last, (page 86) a 
jetter from Mr. Adams to the late Mr. J. B. Davis—and 
having dene so, are bound to give the following letter 
from col. Quincy: 

Yo the editor of the Daily Advertiser. 

Sir: Your paper of this morning contains a private letter from 
the bon. John Quincy Adams to the late John Brazer Davis. 
lu the cOumunication Which accompanies it the following pas- 
sage occurs. 

“That such is not the fact, his [Mr. Adams’] wish is distinet- 
ly and explicitly stated in another private letter addressed to the 
late col. Davis of this city, the original of which was found 
among his papers, and ts herewith transmitted.”’ 

As it will be naturally concluded that this private letter was 
found among his papers and transmitted by the family, or by the 
person who alone has a legal right to their custody, | beg leave, 
atthe request of his family, to state, that no person except my- 
self has had access to the private or political correspondence of 
the late Mr. Davis— that it is as abhorrent to the feelings of his 
family to publish confidential letters for political purposes, as it 
would have been to bis own—and that the letter in question 
was obtained and published without the knowledge or cousent 
of his friends, his relations, or bis legal representative. 


I am 
very respectiully, 


JosianH Quincey, jr. 


administrator of John Brazer Davis. 
Boston, September 28, 1833. 


Some of the Boston papers are very severe on Mr. 
Adams, for having caused his letter to Mr. Davis to be 
published—and even go so far as to demand proof that 
such a letter was ever written by Mr. Adams! The 
Daily Advertiser says that the publication was made by 
“permission” of Mr. A. to whom the letter had been 
returned after the decease of col. D. The **Centinel” 
says—‘*we now learn, that Mr. Adams’s explanation of 
the mystery, is, that among the effects of Mr. Davis, sold 
at auction after his decease, was a washstand, in the 
drawer of which, was found this veritable letter, whieh 
was straightway returned to Mr. Adams by the purchas- 
er! How such a private letter came to be ensconsed in 
such an unusual place, it would be difficult to conjec- 
ture.” 

So far we feel compelled to notice this affair, on account 
of the original insertion. 





Mr. Duane. This gentleman’s name having been 
used in connexion with some of the electioneering doings 
in Philadelphia, published the following card— 

W. J. Duane, finding that his name is used by each of 
the contending parties at the present election, to promote 
their several purposes, without regard to facts or to his 
feelings—deems it a duty to himself to request the pub- 
lic not to give credit to any publication, respecting his 
principles, views, or sentiments, unless sanctioned by his 
own name. Recent occurrences at Washington have 
produced no change in his principles, nor ean flattering 
on one side, or menaces on the other, divert him from 
the course that he has pursued, from the first moment at 
which he was competent to think for himself. 

October 7, 1833. 


Tue TEA PaRTY. Mr. Joho Hooton, a north ender, 
called upon us this morning to putin his claim as a mem- 
ber of the ‘‘tea party.” The old gentleman was 79 
years of age, the 4th day of this month, and is still hale 
and hearty. Lle assisied in throwing the tea overboard, 
and earried some of it home in his shoes to show his fa- 
ther what part he had taken in the business. 

He relates an aneedote which we had not heard before. 
He says that whilst the party was at work a man in a ca- 
noe dropped astern of the tea ship, and commenced tak- 
ing a eargo, in bulk on his own account. He was soon 
discovered, his canoe taken from him and taken to pieces, 





and himself stripped to the skin, and left to find his way 


home the shortest way he could. Mr. Hooton remem- 
bers the incidents of that memorable day as perfectly as 
though they were the occurrences of yesterday. 


[ Boston Transcript. 





Acatn! Our readers will recollect that a person who 
was ‘f‘rewarded” by the appointment of postmaster at 
Claysville, Pa. was very soon after detected in robbing 
the mail: and now we see it stated that the successor of 
Weirich, whose name is Green Vun Sickle, has been 
lodged in jail for purloining a letter from the mail which 
contained money ! 


We have accounts of several other robberies of the 
mail on our table. 





On THE FENCE! At the last celebration of the 4th of 
July at Buenos Ayres, the governor, in the course of the 
entertainment, offered the following toasts: 

‘“*Gentlemen—As a glorious event, and one capable of 
inflaming the heart of all true republicans in sustaining 
the honor and liberty of their country, I call to mind the 
celebrated battle of the 8th January, 1815, at New Or- 
leans, and drink to the prosperity of the illustrious gene- 
ral who commanded, and who is now the worthy presi- 
dent of the United States of North America, the able and 
intrepid general Jackson. 

** By the gavernor—To the able politician and virtuous 
republiean, Heury Clay.” 

Op rronsipes. Never didaship bear a more appro- 
priate name. Last week, a piece of timber was taken 
from the frigate Constitution, now under repair in the 
dry dock, at the navy yard in Charleston, which was only 
9 feet long, 27 inches wide, 14 inches thick, and weighed 
1,460 pounds. On breaking up this piece of timber, there 
was found in it 364 Ibs. of iron and 163 Ibs of copper, 
making 527 Ibs. of metal, more than a third of its weight. 





WORKING-MEN’S CONVENTION. The farmers’, me- 
chanics’ and working-mens’ convention which assembled 
in this city yesterday, is composed of delegates from four 
of the New England states. Mr. W. W. ‘Thompson, of 
Northampton, is president, and B. Hammatt Norton, se- 
evetary. An able and eloquent address was delivered by 
the president on taking the chair. Committees are a 
pointed on education; on imprisonment for debt; on the 
condition of children in factories; on bringing forward 
subjects of interest to the convention; on the condition of 
working-women; on banks; and on trading associations. 
On motion of Mr. Douglass, of this city, it was voted that 
the president have power to appoint individuals as lec- 
turers, for the purpose of disseminating ¢he prineiples of 
the association. | Boston Mercantile Journal. 


Massacnvsetts. At a convention of the national 
republicans of Massachusetts, held at Worcester on the 
2d inst. Henry S. Dearborn was appointed president, 
Richard Neweomb, George Blake, Gideon Barstow, 
and David Wilder, vice presidents, and Alexander H. 
Wells, Richard Haughton, George Ashmun, and Allen 
Dansforth, secretaries, (gen. Lincoln having declined a 
re-election) John Davis, of Worcester, was unanimous! 
recommended for the offiee of governor, and Samuel T. 
Armstrong, jr. was nominated for re-election as lieuten- 
ant governor, which nominations were accepted by the 
gentlemen so preferred. The convention was very nu- 
merous. Mr. Davis regretted that the nomination had 











fallen upon him, but felt bound to submit himself to the 
disposition of his friends. We also, and most heartily 
regret this nomination—for, if it is successful, it will 
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take out of the house of representatives of the United 
States one of the ablest and the best members that it ever 
contained—and a man whose splendidly useful talents are 
only excelled by the mildness of his manners and the 
goodness of his heart; a gentleman who, separated from 
exciting subjects, probably has had more techy influ- 
ence in the house than any other individual holding a 
seat therein. 





New York—city Expenses. The appropriations for 
city expenditures in New York, recently voted, amount 
to $1,535,757, (including $316,000 for bonds payable, ) 
for the year commencing May, 1833. 

For the same time, in Boston, a tax was voted, of 
$320,000. The most important items are as follows: 
For the salaries of the instructers of the schools, $54,000; 
for repairs, fuel, and other school expenses, $7,500; pav- 
ing, repairing, and widening streets, $50,000; damages 
ineurred in opening Tremont street, $13,000; salaries of 
city and county officers, $29,000; city watch, $15,000; 
lighting streets, $16,000; fire department, 8,000; engine 
houses, $3,000; reservoirs, 3,000; internal health depart- 
ment, $16,000; external health department, including the 
completion of the hospital at Rainsford island, $3,000; 
the poor, 14,700; house of industry, $21,575; house of 
reformation, $6,500; county of Suffolk, including expen- 
ses of courts, Kc. $31,000; interest on city debt, $41,000; 
reduction of debt, $15,000; completing house of corree- 
tion at South Boston, $6,000; a new school house at the 
corner of McLean and Blossom streets, $16,500. 

In New York, over $300,000 are appropriated to 
“streets,” and ‘‘cleaning streets;’? $106,000 to the watch; 
$40,000 to salaries; $86,000 to lamps and gas; about the 
same to public schools; $58,000 to public reservoirs aud 
pipes. 





An FExptoston. The steamboat New England, when 
in the Connecticut river, on her way from New York to 
Hartford, exploded at 3 A. M. on the 9th inst. by which 
three or four persons were killed, and 26 badly wounded, 
5 or 6 of whom it was thought would speedily die. Both 
boilers gave way at the same time. There were 100 
=e on board. The particulars are not yet at 

nd. 





Virnernta. Meetings are still holding in Virginia for 
the purpose of preferring Benjamin Watkins Leigh to 
the presidency of the United States. At one recently 
held at the court house of Amelia county, Ji/liam 8S. 
Archer presided. 

The following were some of the resolutions passed— 
which we insert because the general justice of the senti- 
ment concerning caucuses and conventions, &e. 


Ist. Resolved, That the frequent expressions by the people of 
their opinions and will in regard to their public concerns, is ne 
cessary to a correct and proper administration of our republican 
government. 

2d. Resolved, That in the election of public agents made by 
the people themselves, a full, free, and frequent interchange of 
their sentiments, in their primary assemblies, affords the best 
means of ensuring the best selections. 

3d. Resolved, That the election of the chief magistrate of the 
United States, being the highest office bestowed by the people 
of the republic, requires of them the greatest deliberation, and 
the most frequent consultations. 

4th. Resolved, That in the selection of public agents, by cau- 
cuses and conventions, the choice is too frequently the result of 
a bargain between the strongest parties, founded on their own 
views and interests, and is thus often injurious to the public 
weal, and defeats the will of a majority of the people. 

5th. Resolved, That this mode of selecting public agents, 
though it may be adopted occasionally with safety and proprie- 
ty, if too frequently resorted to, must prove in practice as inju- 
rious to the interest of the country, and as dangerous to the 
rights of the people as it is in theory opposed to every principle 
of representative government. 

6th. Resolved, That at the present time, when the country is 
distracted by party dissentions, the public councils controled by 
party interests, and the administration perplexed by party ani- 
mosities—it is especially important that the people should deti 
berate well on the election of a president, and that the best in- 
terest of the community, and perhaps the permanency of the 
union, require that they should select for that office, some indi- 
vidual who is unpledged to party purposes, and uninfluenced by 





party excitements, and who has ability, honesty, and firmness 
enough to administer the government upon correct principles. 


a, 


BattimoreE inspections. During the quarter endin 
on the 30th ult. 112,294 bbls. and 5,154 half bbls, of 
wheat flour were inspected in this city. 





Tue nortH west Inprans. We learn from the 
‘Galenian,” that all the difficulties with the neighboring 
savage tribes are ata final end. The Winnebagoes haye 
crossed the Wisconsin river, and the snide’ Sacs 
and Foxes appear quite humble, and disposed for peace, 

A treaty is to be held about the 10th inst. with the 
Pottawatomies, a tribe of Indians inhabiting the borders 
of lake Michigan, when it is expected that all the In- 
dian titles to the lands between the Mississippi river and 
the lake will be purchasea by government. 





SriTISH AND AMERICAN SEAMEN, &e. A late num- 
ber of Blackwood’s Magazine, contains an interesting 
memoir of sir Harry Blackwood, an officer whom Nel- 
son seemed to regard as without a superior. The writer, 
after boasting the triumphs of British seamen over those 
of Franee and Holland, proceeds in this strain: 

*“The Americans are of our own blood, and _ they 
fought against us, both on shore and sea, and in a way 
worthy of their national origin. At sea in almost all 
their vietories, but not in all, they were greatly, in some 
overwhelmingly, superior in foree; nor need we now 
either be surprised or mortified at the issue of such com- 
bats. Britain ought rather to be proud that her flag had 
never been struck on the sea, and then always with 
honor, but to her sons, who, for that freedom’s sake 
which has ever been her glory, had been nobly rebel- 
lious, and in their independence had shown that they 
were worthy to contend with the heroes of that country 
from whom they derived their own descent; never more 
may they meet as enemies. Providence seems to have 
assigned to this small island, and that mighty continent, 
different destiny, but equally great, and may both, now 
and forever, be fulfilled in peace.” 





DANGERS OF MISTAKEN S¥yMPATHY. A fellow who 
lately murdered his wife without the least provocation, 
being asked what could induce him to commit such an 
outrage, made the following remarkable reply: ‘*Why, 
the fact is, lama very ambitious man; and having no op- 
portunity of gaining fame by fair means, I thoughtI would 
take this method, for I saw how the moment a man com- 
mitted a murder, he became an object of public atten- 
tion; the newspapers were full of him; his appearance 
and dress, the color of his eyes and hair, and the most 
insignificant particulars, were described, just as if he 
were a great hero and had saved his country. Then the 
ladies all ran after him; and attended his trial, shed tears, 
and fainted away, so that he had all the attentions and 
sympathy of a martyr. Besides all this, he was pretty 
sure of being converted at last, and dying a good Chiris- 
tian, which very likely he would not have done had he 
been a moral man and a peaceable citizen, Thus you 
see that murder is the shortest cut to glory in this world, 
aud salvation in the next.” [M. ¥. Cour. 

+a 

SOVEREIGNTY vs. NULLIFICATION. Mr. Burges in an 
address to the people of Rhode Island, thus briefly ex- 
plains the nature of sovereignty:—‘*There ean be but one 
sovereignty, one supreme power, touching the same 
things, in the same territory. If each state be the sn- 
preme power, in all things in its own territory, then the 
United States is no sovereignty, and has no supreme 
power any where in any thing. If the United States be 
the supreme power, within the whole territory thereof, 
touching all things, granted to them by the people un- 
der the constitution, then is the United States a soverign- 
ty, and the people thereof a nation; but of the several 
states, the holding all the power not thus granted, over 
the life, liberty, and property, of all the people within 
their several territories; yet not one of them isa sover- 
eignty, not one of them is a nation. 

“The theory of nullification depends on the fact that 
the United States is not a sovereignty, a nation; but that 
each one of the several states is a sovereignty, a nation; 
and because all sovereignties are equal, no tribunal can 
decide between them, when they have been wronged by 
an unconstitutional law;and each therefore must, and can 
decide for itself by nullifying such law. If the United 
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States, on the contrary, be a nation, it must be endowed 
with sovereign power, in the legislative, judicial and ex- 
ecutive departments of that power, in all things granted 
by the constitution; and because the states are not sove- 
reignties, not nations, their claim, as sovereignties, as 
nations to adjudicate and nullify congressional law be- 
cause unconstitutional, is at an end; and all such ques- 
tions must arise, not between sovereignties, as the nullifi- 
ers contend they do arise, but between the United States 
and eitizens of the United States; and do therefore fall 
within the jurisdiction of the judicial power granted by 
the people under the constitution of the supreme court, or 
such other courts, as may be established by congress.” 





Specrr IN France. The coin at present in circula- 
tion in France comprises, besides that which existed pre- 
vious to the revolution, and that issued during the repub- 
lic, the following struck in the reigns of Napoleon, Louis 
XVII, Charles X, and Louis Philip, amounting to 
3,529,428, 892 francs. 











Epochs. Gold. Silver. Total. 
Napoleon fr.528,021,440 fr.887,830,056 — fr.1,415,854,596 
Louis XVIII 389,333,060 614,830,109 1,004,163,109 
Charles X 52,918,920 632,511,320 685,430,240 
Louis Philip 52,020,200 371,960,787 423,980,987 

Totals 1,022,296,620 2,507,132,272 3,529,498,892 


From 1726 to 1994 there were struck in copper and mix- 
ed metal, pieces to the amount of 29,277,013 fr. 
From 1794 to 1815 the amount was 29,079,059 





The total of copper and mixed metal mo- 

ney in cireulation is 56,876,071 

[We insert this article as we find it in the newspapers. 
Are we to understand that the gold and silver coin ‘‘at 
present circulating in France, besides that which existed 
previous to the revolution,” amounts to the large sum 
3,529 millions of franes, or about seven hundred millions 
of dollars? 

The account seems to be made up from the quantities 
coined—but has no coin been exported, none used in the 
manufacture of plate, or otherwise consumed? 

France has a specie circulation—but surely it cannot 
amount to the great sum of 700 millions of dollars, be- 
sides what yet remains of the coinage before the revolu- 
tion. This would give for each person, of all sexes, ages, 
or conditions, the possession of about 120 franes, or 25 
dollars. ] 


THE LAW oF contracts. A jury in New York has 


given $500 damages against a publisher for breach of 


covenant, in reealling his commission from an agent 
whom he had appointed to collect subscribers to a certain 
work. The publisher had agreed to give $600 a year, 
for three years, and after the agent had been engaged for 
about five months, dismissed him summarily without spe- 
cifying the cause at the time, but alleging in defence to 
the action that the plaintiff had not performed his duty 
faithfully. The judge charged that it was incumbent on 
the agent to show that he had not misbehaved himself in 
the particulars alleged, but that it was ‘‘a matter of no 
moment whether he realised or not the expectations of 
his employer in the number of subscribers he procured,” 
if he were faithful to his contract. The jury in a few 
minutes returned with a verdict of $500 for the agent. 





Tae African EXPEDITION. Lettershave been received 
from Mr. Lander, dated Fernando Po, May 9. Our 
readers have been already informed of the expedition 
having entered the river Niger. It appears that the erew 
had caught the fever on the coast, and that they carried 
the infeetion with them. During the first month not less 
than twenty deaths occurred among the persons compos- 
ing the expecition; in the second, five. Of the officers 
Only three remained alive, namely, Messrs. Laird and 
Lander and Lieut. Allen. Mr. Briggs, the only son of 
Dr. Briggs, of this town, is among the dead. As the 
survivors had become seasoned to the climate, it was 
hoped that few if any, additional deaths would oceur, 

Mr. Lander left the steamboats on the 14th of April, 
about 400 miles up the Niger, opposite the mouth of Lake 
Tschad. The object of his voyage to the coast was to 
procure necessaries, &c. 





The country on the banks of the Niger was found to be 
highly fertile, and capable of being made to produce all 
kinds of tropical fruits, &c. The natives had received 
the expedition in the most friendly manner, and an ami- 
cable intercourse between them had taken place. One of 
the native kings or chiefs had visited the steamers and 
was surprised and delighted with what he saw. He re- 
turned the compliment by inviting the officers to an enter- 
tainment‘on shore. Atthis fete his majesty produced two 
men, whom he was about to offer as a sacrifice in honor 
of the visitof the white men. He was however entreat- 
ed to spare the victims, and yielded to the entreaties of 
his new friends with a truly royal grace. 

The letters speak, we understand, very confidently of 
the ultimate success of the commercial objects of the ex- 
pedition. Had it not been for the ravages caused by the 
fever, the most complete success would, ere now, have 
attended the enterprise. 


‘The Atheneum states that Lander was expected in 
Eugland in September or October. ] 





Frencn corontes. The Annales Maritimes, a work 
published under sanction of the French government, 
contain the following statement of the population and 
commerce of the French colonies for the year 1831:—1. 
Martinique: Free population 23,417, of which 11,628 are 
males and 11,789 females. Population of slaves 86,299, 
of which 41,825 are males and 44,474 females; total PR 
lation 109,716. Imports of merchandise 13,554,477 fr.; 
exports of do. 12,421,365 fr. ; balance in favor of importa- 
tion 1,133,112 fr.--2. Guadaloupe and dependencies: 
Free population 22,324, of which 10,555 are males 
and 11,769 females. Population of slaves 97,339, of 
which 47,259 are males and 50,080 females; total popula- 
tion 119,663" Imports of merchandise 11,053,997 fr. ;ex- 
ports of do. 16,544,171 fr.; difference in favor of expor- 
tation 5,490,174 fr. Guiana: Free population 3,786.— 
Population of slaves, in this colony there were 266 births 
to 417 deaths. his disproportion which is particularly 
remarked among the slaves, is owing to the disproportion 
of the sexes. ‘lo 7,483 males of from 14 to sixty years, 
there were only 5,835 females, so that the population di- 
minishes annually. The total population in 1831 was 
23,047. Imports of merehandise 1,715,100 fr.; exports 
of do. 1,633,294 fr.; balance in favor of importation 
81,806 fr.—4. Isle of Bourbon: Tree population 27,643, 
of which 14,059 are males, 13,586 females. Population 
of slaves 70,285, of which 46,803 are males and 23,482 
females; the total population is 100,558, including 2,628 
free Indians. Imports of merchandise 7,335,755 fr.; 
exports of do. 9,910,980 fr. ; difference in favor of expor- 
tation 2,575,225 fr. 

OO tere 
FOREIGN NEWS. 
From London and Liverpool papers to the 3d and 4th September. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

The British government have acknowledged Donna Maria. 
r this event reaching Paris the Miguelite scrip fell from 61 to 
oo. 

A vessel said to be the Amphitrite, bound for Botany Bay 
with 120 female passengers on board, was cast away,a mile 
from Boulogne on the 3Ist August, making with the crew 154, 
all of whom except three were drowned. 

Parliament was prorogued on the 29th August. The following 
is the king’s speech. 

‘“Niy lords and gentlemen: 

“In opening the present parliament, I stated, that never at 
any time had subjects of greater interest and magnitude called 
for your attention. The manner in which you have discharged 
the duties thus committed to you now demands my warmest re- 
gard, and enables me to close a session, not more remarkable 
for its extended duration than for the patience and persevering 
industry which you have employed in many laborious inquiries, 
and in perfecting the various legislative measures which have 
been brought under your consideration. 

“IT cortinue to receive from my allies and from all foreign so- 
vereigns assurances of their friendly disposition. 

“T regret that I cannot yet announce to you the conclusion of 
a definitive arrangement between Holland and Belgium; but 
the convention, in conjuction with the king of the French, eon- 
cluded in May last, with the king of the Netherlands, prevents 
a renewal of hostilities in the lower countries; and thus affords 
a fresh security for the general continuance of peace. 

“Events which have lately taken place in Portugal, have in- 
duced me to renew my diplomatic relations with that kingdom, 
and IT have accredited a minister to the court of her most fathful 
majesty Donna Maria. 
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“You may rest assured [| look with great anxiety 10 the mo 
ment when the Portuguese monarchy, so long united with this 
country by the ties of alliance and by the closest bonds of inte- 
rest, may be restored to @ state of peace, and may regain its for- 
mer prosperity. 

“The hostilities which had disturbed the peace of Turkey 
have terminated, and you may be assured that my attention will 
be carefully directed to any attempt which may affect the present 
or the future independency of the empire. 

“An investigation, carefully prosecuted during the last ses 
sion, has enabled you to renew the charter of the bank of Eng- 
jland on terms which appear to be well calculated to sustain 
public credit, and to secure the usefulness of that important 
establishment. 

“The laborious inquiries carried on by committees of both 
houses of parliament, for several successive sessions, have also 
enabled you to bring the affairs of the East India company to a 
satisfactory adjustment. | have the most confident expectation, 
that the system of government thus established will prove to 
have been wisely framed for the improvement and happiness of 
the natives of India; whilst by the opening of the China trade, a 
new field has been afforded for the activity and the enterprise 
of British commerce. 

“The state of slavery in my colonial possessions has neces- 
sarily occupied a portion of your time and your attention ecom- 
mensurate with the magnitude and the difficulty of the subject. 
Whilst your deliberations have been guided by the paramount 
considerations of justice and humanity, the interest of the 
colonial proprietors have not been overlooked. I trust that 
the future proceedings of the colonial legislature, and the con- 
duct of all classes in my colonies, may be such as to give full 
effect to the benevolent intentions of the legislature, and to sa- 
tisfy the just expectation of my people. 

**f observe with satisfaction, that the amendment of the law 
has continued to ocenpy your attention, and that several im- 
portant measures have been adopted, by some of which the title 
to property has been rendered more secure, and the conveyance 
of it more easy; while by others the proceedings in courts both 
of law and equity have been made more expeditious and less 
costly. 

“The establishment of the court of privy council is another 
improvement, which, while it materially assists suitors at home, 
will, [ trust, afford substantial relief to those in my colonial pus- 
sessions. 

“You may resi assured, that there is no part of your labors 
which I regard with a deeper interest than that which tends, by 
well considered amendments of the law, to make justice easily 
accessible to all my subjects. With this view I have caused a 
commission to be issued for digesting in one body the enact- 
ments of the criminal law, and inquiring how far and by what 
means the criminal process might be extended to the other 
branch of our jurisprudence. 

**[ have also directed commissions to be issued for investigat- 
ing the state of the municipal corporations throughout the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. The result of their inquiries will enable you to 
mature those measures which may seem best fitted to place 
the internal government of corporate cities and towns on a 
solid foundation, in respect to their finances, their government 
and their pelice. In the meantime, two important acts have 
been passed for giving constitutions, upon sound principles, to 
the royal and parliamentary burghs of Scotland. Your atten- 
tion will hereafter be called to the expediency of extending si- 
milar advantages to the unincorporated towns in England which 
have now acquired the right of returning members to parlia- 
ment. 

‘It is with the greatest pain that T felt myself compelled to 
eall upon you for additional powers to control and punish the 
disturbers of the public peace in Ireland. This call was an- 
swered, as I confidently anticipated, by your loyaltv and firm- 
ness. I have not found it necessary, exceptin a very limited 
degree, to use the powers thus confided to me: and [T have now 
the satisfaction of informing you, that the spirit of insubordina- 
tion and violence which had prevailed to so alarming an extent, 
has been, in a great measure, subdued. IL look forward with 
anxiety to the time when the painful necessity of continuing 
this measure of great but unavoidable severity shall cease; and 
I have given my assent, with unqualified satisfaction, to the 
various salutary and remedial measures which, during the 
course of the present session, have been proposed to me for 
my acceptance. 


“The act which, in pursuance of my recommendation, vou 
passed, with reepect to the temporalities of that branch of the 
united church which is established in Ireland, for the imme- 
diate-and total abolition of vestry assessinents, and the act for the 
hetter regulation of juries, both as to their civil and criminal 
functions, afford the best proof, that full reliance may be plac- 
ed on the parliament of the United Kingdom for the introdue- 
tion of such beneficial improvements as may ensure the welfare 
of all classes of my subjects, and thus effectually cement that 
legislative union which, with your support, itis my determina- 
tion to maintain inviolate. 

“Gentlemen of the house of commons: 

“fT thank you for the supplies which you have granted for the 
service of the year. ‘The estimates proposed to you by my di- 
recetion were con-iderably lower than those of the former ses- 
sions, and you have wisely applied the savings which have thus 
been affected t the diminution of the publie burdens. In this 
course of judicious economy, combined with a due regard to 
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the exigencies of the state, I am persuaded that you will perse- 
vere, and thus confirm the title which yon have acquired to ge- 
neral confidence, as the faithful guardians of the honor of the 
crown and the true interests of the people. 

**My lords and gentlemen: 

**In returning to your respective homes, yon will earry with 
you the gratifying refleetion, that your labors have been seqd- 
ulously employed for the benefit of your fellow subjects. 

**During the recess your attention will be equally directed to 
the same important object. Andin this useful and honorable 
discharge both of your public and private duties, under the bless. 
ings of Divine Providence | confidently rely for the enconrage- 
ment and support of my people in that love of hiberty and order, 
in that spirit of industry and obedience to the law, and that 
moral worth which constitute the safety and happiness of na- 
tions.”? 

As soon as his majesty had concluded his speech, the lord 
chancellor kneeling, received the king’s commands respecting 
the prorogation. 

The lord chancellor then said, it is his majesty’s royal wil} 
and pleasure that this present parliament be now prorogued, ani 
the present parliament stands prorogued accordingly to Wed- 
nesday, the 3lst of October next. 

His majesty rose up, and after bowing to the peers and ain- 
bassadors, quitted the house, attended in the same manner as 
when he entered. 

The speaker’s speech to the king on the prorogation of parliament. 

The speaker, with about 60 or 70 inembers appeared at the 
bar, and delivered the following speech: 
| **May it please your majesty: 

“We, your majesty’s faithful commons of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, attend your majesty with our 
last bill of supply. 

‘And, sire, in reviewing our labors of the last seven months, 
it may, I think, be truly said that the history of parliament wil! 
not furnish a session so wholly engrossed and overwhelmed 
with matters so various and so difficult in their character, and 
so deeply important to the vital interests of the empire, as this 
session, Which with your majesty’s permission, is now about to 
close, 

**Sire, we have applied our most anxious attention to the eom- 
pleting new arrangements with the bank of England—to the 
renewal of the charter of the East [India company—to the open- 
ing of the trade and commerce of this country with China—to 
the abolition of slavery in the West India colonies—to the re- 
visal and alteration of the temporalities of that part of our es- 
tablished church in Treland—to the making good the payment 
to the tithe owners of Ireland of those arrears to which they 
were legally entitled, but of which, from the disturbed state of 
some parts of the country, they have been illegally deprived— 
and to the endeavor, (and, [ hope, experience already enables 
me to add, the successful endeavor), to restore the public peace 
and the security of life and property in that part of the United 
Kingdom, by the adoption of such measures of strength and se- 
verity as seemed alone adequate, under such pressing neces- 
sities. 

‘Indeed, sire, I my say that matters as important as nume- 
rous, involving the greatness, the stability and the welfare of 
this country, in its credit, in its colonial prosperity, in its trading 
and commercial interests, in the internal tranquility ofa portion 
of the empire, and in some ofits great and ancient institutions, 


have altogether most fearfully pressed upon us during the pre- 
sent session. 


‘And, sire, if length of time, and intensity of labor, and anx- 
ions deliberation, with a full consciousness of the magnitude 
of the coneerns with which we were dealing, are a favorable 
and sure pressage of what may be anticipated as the results of 
our measures, we shall indeed, be amply compensated for all 
our unwearied exertions, and shall have the satisfaction to feel 
that we have discharged faithfully to our constituents, and to 
your majesty, those duties which your majesty was graciously 
pleased to point out to us in your nrajesty’s speech at the open- 
ing of this parliament.” 

London, September 3d. We insert below a protest of the duke 
of Wellington against the bill for the emancipation of the negro 
slaves in our colonies, in which his grace has been fortunate to 
find three other noble lords intrepid enough to join him. 
Protest of his grace the duke of Wellington against the West In- 

dia slavery bill. 


20 August, 1833. 
Dissentient— 


Ist. Becanse it is attempted by this bill to emancipate 4 
nation of slaves not prepared by a previous course of educa- 
tion, of religious instruction, or oftraining to habits of industry. 
or of social intercourse, for the position in which they will be 
placed in society. 

2d. Beeause the value, as possessions of the crown of Great 
Britain, of the colonies in which these negroes are located, as 
well as the value of their estates to the proprietors and co- 
lonists, depends upon the labor of the negroes to obtain the va- 
lnable produce of the soil—s::gar—whethber as slaves, as appren- 
tices, or as free laborers for hire. 

3d. Beense the experience of all times and of all nations, 
particularly that of modern times, and in our own colonies and 
in St. Domingo, has proved that men uncivilized, and at liberty 
to labor or not as they please, will not work for hire at regular 
agricultural labor in the low grounds within the tropics; and the 
example of the United States—-a country but thinly peopled in 
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proportion to its extent and fertility, and always in want of 
hands—has shown that even in more temperate climates, the 
labor of emancipated negroes could not be relied upon for the 
cultivation of the soil; and that the welfare of society, as well 
as that of the emancipated negroes themselves, required that 
they should be removed elsewhere. 

4th. Because the number of negroes on the several islands 
and settlements on the continent of America in which they are 
jocated, is so small in proportion to the extent of the country 
which they occupy, and the fertility of the soil is so great, and 
the climate (however insalubrious and little inviting to exertion 
and labor) is so favorable to vegetation and the growth of all de- 
scriptions of the produce of the earth, that it cannot be expect- 
ed that these emancipated slaves, thus uneducated and untrain- 
ed, will be induced to work for hire. 

5th. Because upon this speculation depends the value of a ca- 
pital of not less than £200,000,000 sterling, including therein 
the fortunes and existence, in a state of independence, of thou- 
sands of colonists and proprietors of estates in the colonies —the 
trade of the country—the employment of 250,000 tons of British 
shipping, and of 25,000 seamen—and a revenue which produces 
to the exchequer, upon sugar alone, not less than £5,000,000 
sterling per annum. 

6th. Because the bill, in enforcing upon the colonists the 
emancipation of their slaves, attains its object by enactments 
and measures least calculated to conciliate their feelings and in- 
terests, and those of the local legislatures, by whose influence 
and authority the powers of government in the colonies must 
continue to be exercised. 

7th. Because in the details of the measure an engagement 
made to the proprietors of estates in the colonies has been vio- 
lated; and a resolution, agreed to by both houses of parliament, 
and communicated to the colonies, has been departed from, and 
the period of apprenticeship altered from 12 to 6 years. Pro- 
prietors who have slaves 12 years of age are under the necessity 
of making them apprentices as domestics or artificers. Persons 
are to be appointed special magistrates (for the execution of the 
measures ordained by this bill), unconnected with the colonies, 
not sufficient in number for the performance of the duty even 
of protecting the property and persons of the resident proprie- 
tors, or sufficiently paid to render them respectable, or even 
efficient. 

The colonial legislatures are required to enact laws to carry 
into execution these measures under pain of the loss by pro 
prietors of slaves in the colonies of all participation of the com- 
pensation held out by the bill, in case those laws should not be 
conformable to the model therein given to them. The compen- 
sation for loss is notin reality raised or granted; nor does the 
interest upon the grant accrue from the period at which the sa- 
crifice of property is to be made, for which it is stated to be in- 
tended that the compensation should be given according to the 
ustal practice. 

The colonial legislatures must first pass certain laws; and 
then ‘commissioners, appointed under authority of the bill, are 
to proceed to make a distribution among 19 colonies of the 
whole sum held out, and that according to a principle which is 
considered by many of the colonial proprietors to be partial and 
unju-t. This distribution having been made and agreed to, the 
detailed distribution to each proprietor of the compensation is 
to be made by the same commissioners; but appeals to his ma 
jesty in council may be made upon the original as well as upon 
every other distribution by the commissioners, each of them re- 
quiring renewed reference to the colony, and occasioning, of 
course, interminable litigation and delay—thus postponing the 
receipt of compensation by the proprietor of the slave for years 
after he will have lost the benefit of his services. 

8th. Because the exten-ion of the act 52d George ITT. cap. 
155, by the 61st clause of the bill to the colonies, is not necessa- 
ry for the apprenticeship and emancipation of the slaves in the 
colonies; it is not justified by any thing that has passed; and will 
he considered by the colonial legislatures asa gratuitous injurv, 
and a breach of their independent authority as provided by the 
acts of 1773, and respected from that time to this. 

WELLINGTON. 
ST. VINCENT. 
PENSHURST. 
WYNFORD. 

London, Sept.1. The tea bill. The importation of tea in all 
the great provincial ports in the kingdom being now recognised 
by law, the collection of the duties on tea has necessarily been 
transferred from the excise to the customs. The duty itself has 
farther been changed from one ad valorem to one of fixed 
amount. These are the main features of the bill which has just 
received the roval assent. It provides, in the first place, that 
tea may, after the 22d of April, 1834, being the day on which the 
present charter of the East India company expires, be imported 
in the united kingdom “from the Cape of Good Hope, and from 
places eastward of the same to the straits of Magellan, and not 
from any other place.”? By this enactment, it will be observed 
the importation of tea into Great Britain is prohibited from ei- 
ther the United States of America or from the continent of En- 
rope. And this restriction must be considered asa protection to 
the contemplated free trade with China. which at the outset was 
held to require security from competition. 

London, Sept.2. We believe the report of the recal of lord 
Anglesey is well founded. Fis lordship’s ill health is probably 
the cause. It is understood that the marquie Wellesley will be 
the new lord-lieutenant. 

















The India Gazette quotes an advertisement from the Colombo 
Journal, by which it appears that after the 10th of July the cin- 
namon trade was to be free, and the export of that commodity 
from Colombo and Point de Galle would be allowed, subject to 
an export duty of 3s. per tb. 

A loan of £4,000,000 sterling has been negotiated for the 
Austrian government, by an eminent capitalistin London. The 
terms have not yet transpired, nor is it, we believe, intended to 
bring it into the market at present. 

The reporton the bank charter bill was brought up on the 24th 
and ordered for a third reading on the 26th. 

It appears that the entire session has occupied 142 days, and 
1,270 hours, or the average nine hours a day, (having, however, 
since Easter frequently sat 12 hours); but that former and re- 
cent sessions sat fewer days, and not more than, on the average, 
five hours. 

PORTUGAL. 

Accounts from Lisbon to the 17th Aug. represent the capital 

as quiet. 


The newly formed national guards, consisting of 12,000 men 
had been reviewed. 

The British government have acknowledged Donna Maria; 
the recognition was communicated on the levee of the birth of 
the princess, on the 15th August. On this event being made 
known great rejoicings and illuminations took place. 

On the 18th the army of Don Pedro, at Oporto, attacked that 
of Miguel outside the lines, took between 300 and 400 prisoners 
and killed and wounded twice that number. The loss of the 
Pedroites was between 90 and 100. 

The remainder of the Miguelites amounting to 3,000, had re- 
treated on Coimbra, where general Bourmont was understood 
to be with 13.000 men. Don Miguel and Don Carlos are both 
said to be with the army. 

The river Douro is now free for all vessels; several in conse- 
quence had proceeded thither to load with wine. 

Au arrival at Bath, Me. brings intelligence from St. Ubes, on 
the opposite side of the Tagus, to the Ist September, which 
states thatthe recapture of St. Ubes by the troops of Don Mi- 
guel was daily expected, and that mostof the arms had been 
carried over to Lisbon. Many of the inhabitants were living on 
board vessels to be in readiness to depart on the approach of the 
Miguelites. ’ 

Two hundred thonsand pounds had been subscribed to a loan, 
at par. The Spanish minister at Lisbon assisted and encou- 
raged the Miguelite troops nevr Lisbon, when they were defeat- 
ed by Villa Flor. Notwithstanding his conduct he was permit- 
ted to embark on board a Spanish frigate, at Figueiras, 

The Miguelite army, on their retreat from Oporto, committed 
the most barbarous atrocities, destroying the wine at Villa Nova, 
and blowing up and setting fire to the warehouses, 

It is stated as a positive fact that the several detachments 
which were sent by the generals of Don Miguel, received orders 
to destroy and ravage the whole country through which they 
yassed, 

Marshal Bourmont is determined to make Portugal a new 
Vendee, and has ordered his army to march in the direction of 
Sartarem—its march is distinguished by devastation and cruelty, 

The Temps states that Don Miguel is pledged for only one- 
half of the loan that bears his name, the other half having been 
eontracted in the name and on the account of the duchess of 
Berri, to support the expense of war in La Vendee, and sustain 
the courage of the Chouans in that part of the country, till the 
moment should arrive for calling them to arms. 

Marshal Bourmont, fearing to compromise his military repu- 
tation, has twice tendered his resignation to Don Miguel. 

Letters had been received from Paris of the first of Septem- 
ber, (our latest dates from that quarter were the 3lst August) 
announcing the arrival of the queen, Donna Maria, of Portugal, 
at Havre, and stating that she had determined to re-visit Lon- 
don, previously to her final departure for Lisbon. The marquis 
of Rezonda, her majesty’s chamberlain, had arrived, and was 
making preparations for her reception in the British metropolis, 
Asteamboat was also fitting out at Portsmouth, for the convey- 
ance thither of her majesty and suite. 


SPAIN. 

The report of the death of the king of Spain is not confirmed. 

He was alive on the 2ist August, and his death not immediate- 
ly expected. 
” © Madrid, August 19. The king is quite unable to meve from 
his bed, unless it is to sit a few hours in his easy chair; but al- 
though he has lost the use of his limbs, his mental faculties re- 
main animpaired, and he stieks, with immoveable obstinacy, to 
all his notions and prejndices. His chief physician, M. Castel- 
lo, has again insisted that bulletins should be published relative 
to the king’s health; but M. Zea has persisted in not allowing 
thix to be done. M. Zea’s motives may be easily appreciated, 
Don Carlos is still in Portugal, and although the Spanish frigate 
Lealtad is gone to Vigo to wait for him there, and take him to 
Italy. It is believed that his friends here have advised him by 
no means to think of moving so far out of reach for the present, 
and he will remain where he is, unless he comes nearer to the 
frontier.”’ ‘ 

The French officers attached to Don Mignel’s army have 
hoisted the white cockade; they make no secret of their mad 
project of placing Don Carlos on the Spanish throne, and ex- 
cluding the infant queen, to whom the Spanish nation have so 
recently sworn allegiance. Don Carlos persists in remaining in 
Portugal, notwithstanding the orders of the king of Spain to quit 
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that kingdom, and repair to the destination that was appointed 
for him. The Frenchmen, after placing Don Carlos on the 
throne of Spain, mean to proclaim Henry V. in France, and 
have chosen Portugal as their first theatre for their magnificent 
achievements. 

GREECE. 

The French troops, after an occupation of five years, have eva- 
cuated Greece. The conduct of these troops have left a very fa- 
vorable impression in the minds of the people. Besides spend- 
ing a great deal of money, they had made many improvements 
of lasting benefit to the country. 

TURKEY. 

The Courier Francais publishes a long letter from Constanti- 
nople, of the 3d of August, according to which the Russian corps 
and naval force which had been stationed at Sizopoli were still 
there, and did not seem disposed to move. 

The Venice Gazette states that, “‘by the new treaty between 
the Ottoman porte and Russia, the latter power stipulates to 
furnish the sultan with all that is necessary to equip his army 
after the European system. ‘The Ulemas and Muftis have con- 
strued book iii. c. 8, v. 33, of the Koran into an express com- 
mand to the Mussu!mans to effect this new organization in their 
army. The porte has engaged a great number of foreigners to 
enter its military service, but hitherto the cavalry bas preserved 
its Asaiatic character. At Constantinople hopes are entertained 
that gen. Guilleminot will supersede admiral Roussin as French 
ambassdor. 

ALGIERS. 

Gen. Deamiehels, stationed at Oran, has gained possession of 
Massagran and Mustaganem, a most important acquisition, 
Mustaganem being a sea port town, containing 4,000 inhabitants. 
A garrison of 800 men is established there. It was intended in 
the course of the month to proceed against Rio Slado. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Berne, August 23. Neufchatel has at length openly displayed 
the standard of rebellion. The council of state, after a short 
debate for form’s sake, issued a proclamation, persisting in its 
former resolutions, and decided to oppose the authority of the 
diet as long as Basle country shall be represented in it. 

GERMANY. 

Berlin, August 18. Negotiations are said to be on foot in 
London for annuiling the commercial treaty between Great 
Britain and the free city of Frankfort, which is considered as 
the only remaining obstacle to the promotion of the general 
commercial union. { Nuremburg correspondent, August 23. 
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CITY OF BALTIMORE, 
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7 432 271 404 347 300 354°) 751 | 772 
8 251 452 327 294 400 390 | 721 | 720 
9 474 289 515 441 287 290 | 810} 812 
10 298 409 454 409 294 282 | 744] 722 
11 551 378 618 552 356 341 | 746] 875 
336 485 449 284 273 | 773 | 672 


4 2,805 | 2,592 | 5,600 | 4,989 | 3,871 | 3,716 15,444 15,461 


























Whole number 9,217 (8,775 

The whole increase of votes in the city, in one year, 
the vote of 1852 compared with that just taken, is 442; 
but of 459 in the five first wards—there being a reduced 
vote of 17, in the seven upper wards. The election was 
one of uncommon animation, in all parts of the city—as 
well on account of the working men’s ticket, as because 
that a sheriff was to be chosen. 

Mr. James P. Heath is elected to congress from the 
4th congressional district by a majority of 213 votes over 
col. Howard, the late member, and the regularly nomi- 
nated Jackson candidate. Mr. Heath is a ‘Jackson man” 
opposed to Mr. Van Buren, &c. 

r. Isaac McKim was the regular nominated Jackson 








candidate, against col. William Steuart, the regular no- 


———» 


minated national republican candidate. The vote in the 


district stands thus: 


Mc Kim. Steuart. 
In the 5 wards above stated 2,049 1,678 
Anne Arundel county 1,132 1,114 
3,181 2,792 


Messrs. Jones and Peregoy elected to the legislature 
by such an overwhelming majority over the regularly no- 
minated Jackson candidates, were the working men’s 
ticket, and nominated without regard to political parties. 

The following is the official statement of votes given 
for the sheriffalty of Baltimore city and county: 


City. County. Total. 
Sanderson 4,634 963 5,597 
Walker 3,043 1,835 4,878 
Childs 3,055 1,557 4,612 
Pechin 805 153 958 


Sanderson’s majority 719. 


City of Annapolis. 
Assembly. Nicholas Brewer 148, Rd. J. Crabb 144— 
elected; George Wells 137, S. Harwood 141, 


Anne Arundel county—for assembly. 


Jackson. Anti. 
Sellman, 1092 | Hood, 962 
Linthicum, 1010 | Duvall, 967 
Snowden, jr, 977 | Kent, 947 
Warfield, 998 | Greave, 801 
Harford county. 
Johns, 1190 | Moores, 1090 
Sutton, 1190 | Amos, 1040 
Nelson, 1075 | Boyd, 992 
Norris, 1050 | Wilson, 920 
Baltimore county—assembly. 
Price, 1744 | Worthington, 851 
Hillen, 1662 | Love, 817 
Ely, 1556 | Deshon, 732 
Carroll, 1481 | Gore, 681 
Stansbury, 1382 | Woodward, 659 
Holmes, 1319 | MeBlair, 458 





The four first are elected, Mr. Ely being the only 
‘‘Jackson man’’—but the three are “pledged” to vote for 
a *‘Jackson” governor aud council—the county being for 
the president. 


Baltimore and Harford counties form the 3d congres- 
sional district. Mr. Charles Sewell was the regularly 
nominated Jackson eandidate—but has been beaten by 
Mr. James Turner. Mr. Worthington was the late 
member of eongress for the county. Mr. Turner is 
‘‘Jackson” with nearly or about the same qualifications 
as Mr. Heath. The votes in this district were as fol- 


lows: 
Turner, Sewell. Worthington. 
Baltimore county, 1987 498 1481 
Harford county, 1062 1077 83 
Total, 3051 1575 1564 


Turner’s majority over Sewell, 1476—over Worthing- 
ton, 1487. 

Dorchester county—dssembly. 
A errr 
ss 20 0009. ts 9ecceecesceenee 
Bes as WEIBM ss oo cncccccccevescoccwoRee 
OP) PERN iS s6tn 0c k'can nc nen 64s one 
J. F. Eecleston,. ..2.00c0ecceecvecece8S0 

The four first are elected. All the candidates were 
national republican. 

We have not yet received the votes of the congression- 
al district of which this county forms a part, but Mr. 
Dennis (nat. rep.) has been elected by a majority of about 
200 votes. 

§r-The particulars have not reached us, but it is stat- 
ed that the representation of Maryland in the next con- 
gress will stand as follows: 

Ist district. Mr. Dennis, national republican. 

2 “ Mr. Carmichael, Jackson. 

3d as Mr. Turner.* 

4th <6 Mr. Heath.* 


*Meesrs. Heath and Turner are “Jackson,” with certain qua- 
lifications, and opposed to Mr. Van Buren, &e. They both re- 
sisted and succeeded against the “regular nominations.’? 
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5th district. Mr. McKim, Jackson. 


on . * Mr. Johnson, national republican. 
7th * Mr. Thomas, Jackson. 
Sth * Mr. Stoddart, Jackson. 


Mr. Thomas is the only re-elected member of the 
Jast congress, in which Maryland had 9 members, now 
only 8. And as most of the districts were materi- 
ally changed, we cannot correctly say which of the new 
members are in the places of those who held seats in the 
jast congress. 

Additional particulars, as to the elections in Mary- 
Jand, will be given as usual. In some instances the re- 
turns are incomplete—and in others, not to be relied on. 
—— 9 © Ot 
PENNSYLVANIA ELECTIONS. 

Mr. Sutherland, who was elected a member of con- 

ess last year from the first district and resigned the place 
on being appointed a judge, has been again a candidate for 
congress, and is re-elected. For him 2,835—for Mr. 
John Sergeant 2,139. This district is composed of South- 


wark, and certain other parts of Philadelphia county. | 


Mr. Sergeant is not a resident of the district. 

The election in the city for members of assembly, se- 
Ject and common councils, &c. has resulted in favor of the 
independent democratic ticket, but by a reduced ma- 
jority as compared with the vote of last year. ‘The high- 
est on the independent democratic ticket for assembly 
was 4,602, lowest 4,482; highest on the Jackson ticket 
4,335, lowest. 4,213. 

In Philadelphia county the highest on the Jackson as- 
sembly ticket was 6,682—highest on the opposition 4,946. 
= 1 OB Beene 
PROGRESS OF POPULATION IN CANADA. 

From La Canadian. 
Abstract of report of births, marriages and deaths, in Lower Ca- 
nada, during the years 1829, 30, 31 and 32, laid before the 


house of assembly, by the prothonotaries of the several dis- 
tricts. 
































3s 3 S 2 
District. 8 = : = 
~ ay S = 
1899 7,211 1,150 3,300 
1830 7,600 1,432 4,843 
Quebec, 1831 8,133 1,629 5,023 
1832 8,591 1,674 6,946 
31,535 5,885 20,112 
, 1829 12,208 2,012 5,361 
1830 13,043 2/553 5,767 
Montreat, ) 1831 14,217 2°592 6,514 
1832 18,195 2°506 13,718 
52,663 9,663 31,360 
1829 2,409 419 803 
1230 2°492 510 1,292 
Three Rivers, 1831 "738 519 17195 
1832 9754 548 1,319 
10,393 1,996 4,609 
1829 ae 0 0 
, 1830 13 42 4 
Gaspe’, 1831 37 63 25 
1832 52 67 28 
102 172 57 
1829 201 43 45 
; 1830 206 42 47 
St. Francois, 1831 330 58 48 
1832 189 51 23 
926 194 163 


The Montreal Weekly Abstract, with reference te the pre 
ceding article, says—We publish this day from La Canadian, a 
very important table of the births, marriages and deaths, in the 
several districts of Lower Canada, for the last four years. 

The totals exhibited by the above table brought under one 
view, are as follows: 





Districts. Births. Deaths. Excess of births. 

Quebec 31,535 20,112 11,423 

Montreal 52,663 31,360 21,303 

T. Rivers 19,373 4,609 5,784 

St. Francis 

Guaie 1,028 220 808 
95,619 56,301 39,318 





Last year, however, was one of pestilence, and ought conse- 
quently to be rejected before any general conclusion can be 
drawn. It exhibited an excess of the number of births over that 
of deaths of only 2,747. Deducting this from the above total, 
we have 36,571, as the excess for the three previous years, being 
an annual average increase of 12,170, exclusive of immigration. 

It may serve something better than idle curiosity to compare 
the above with the result of the two last censuses. Itis not 
pretended that those censuses are trustworthy, but for the pre- 
sent purpose it is quite safe to assume that both are equally cor- 
rect—or rather equally defective. 

The census of 1825 gave 423,000, as the total, that of 1831 
513,000, of which 23,000 had been added by immigration, leaving 
490,000, as the number to which the population would have at- 
tained by means of the excess of births alone, and showing an 
increase of 67,000 in the six years, or 11,168 per annum. When 
it is considered that the population increases at an accumulat- 
ing rate—that the births, marriages and deaths on 423,000, will 
be one-seventh less than on 470,000, we may safely pronounce 
the two accounts to coincide. 

The annual rate of increase exhibited by the difference of the 
two censuses is exactly 2} per cent.—a rate which would pro- 
vide for the population doubling in rather over twenty-eight 
ears. 

. We have no means of ascertaining the rates of increase in the 
townships and in the seigneuries respectively, but there is rea- 
son to believe that it is decidedly more rapid in the former than 
in the latter. It isto be hoped that future censuses will be 
made with a view to ascertain every minute particular relative 
to the circumstances affecting the said rates—in a word, to an- 
swer the question, why Lower Canada does not approaeh near- 
er the average rate of the whole of North America, 

BB Bt — 


DESTRUCTION OF THE TEA. 
From the Salem Gazette. 

Mr. EpiTor: There is a mistake in the Salem Mercury of last 
Wednesday, where, in speaking of the tea, it is said “there is a 
venerable clergyman in Salem who took a part in the tea frolic, 
and assisted in emptying the chests into the sea.’’ As there is 
but one clergyman now in Salem, who was a boy old enough to 
have assisted in the destruction of the tea at that time, viz: 
Dec. 16, 1773, it is evident who is meant by the *‘venerable 
clergyman,’’ and he sends you this note to correct the mistake, 
and inform you that he was only a quiescent spectator of the 
transaction, and had no hand in destroying the tea. He stood 
upon the quarter deck of the vessel, leaning over the rail which 
crossed the deck, while the persons, disguised as Indians, were 
unloading her, and could plainly see what was doing, though it 
was principally in the evening. 

Two men stood at the hatchway on the main deck, with axes 
in their hands, and as the chests were hoisted out of the hold 
they knocked off the tops and emptied the tea into the dock, 
and threw the chests after it. The tide was out, and the tea was 
piled up on the flats by the side ofthe ship as high as her gunwale. 
The boy, as the clergyman is called, was then more than 22 
years old, and was not ‘fan apprentice atthat time.’? He cross- 
ed the vessel’s deck in going on shore, and so much of the tea 
was scattered on it as to be over his shoes, which he found full 
when he got home; and his hat and clothes were covered with 
tea dust as a miller is with meal in his mill. 

He went on to the wharf the next morning, where a great 
concourse of people was assembled to view what had been 
done the night before, (by the Mohawk Indians, it was said.) 
Amongst the people assembled was the old British admiral, 
(Montague) who looked with astonishment on the scene of de- 
vastation, and said the devil is in this people, for they pay no 
more respect to an act of the British parliament, which can 
make England tremble, than to an old newspaper, and then 
went off of the wharf. Inthe morning after the tea was thrown 
overboard the ebb tide carried most of it away, and the empty 
chests were seen floating down the harbor on the Dorchester 
shore in a line, extending to the castle. The business of de- 
struction of the tea was conducted without any tumult or great 
noise; nor was any damage done to the vessel, or to any other 
effects whatever. The writer of the above knew several of the 
[Indians who did the patriotic work. 


CASE OF THE MISSIONARIES. 
From the Georgia Journal 

More disclosures. The following letter from Mr. Wirt gives 
the substance of what took place at the celebrated interview 
between that gentleman and Mr. Forsyth in respect to the dis- 
charge of the missionaries, and affords a further glimpse through 
the obscurity that has hitherto enveloped that transaction. Mr. 
Forsyth takes care, it will be seen, to disclaim any authority 
from gov. Lumpkin; but we can infer from his very particular 
account of what the governor thought, and what he wished, and 
what he would do, and from what the governor finally did do, 
whether Mr. F. had at his interview with his excellency, three 
weeks before, been put or not, in full possession of his views; 
and whether or not he (Mr. F.) acted with his excellency’s 
knowledge and approbation, if not from any formal and express 
authority. We find a similar disclaimer industriously used by 
those confidential friends coming directly from the governor, 
and waiting on the convicts at the penitentiary. Now it seems 
to us that this artifice betrays and exposes what it was intended 
to hide and shield. If all was right, why any disclaimer? [f 
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wrong, is this gauze thick enough to conceal the executive, 
who stands so close behind it? 

This letter from Mr. Wirt is copied into one from Worcester, 
written soon after his discharge, to a gentleman of this state, 
who lately transmitted it to us for publication. We publish 
that part of it which follows the copy of Mr. Wirt’s letter: 


New Echota, \st March, 1833. 
DEAR SIR: 

* * * a * 7 ” - 

The following is a copy of a letter from Mr. Wirt to Mr. Ser- 
geant, dated at Baltimore, December 22, 1832: 

“My pear sir: I have just had a visit from Mr. Forsyth, of 
Georgia, on tlie subject of the missionaries, the purport of 
which I am at liberty to communicate to you for the purposes 
ofconsultation. It seems that there is a desire to separate the 
Georgia question from that of South Carolina, that the president 
may have only one on his hands to settle at a time. ad ° 
Mr. Forsyth says that he saw gov. Lumpkin about three weeks 
ago—that he said he considered the penal laws of Georgia, pro- 
hibiting white persons from living among the Cherokees, with- 
out the consent of Georgia, or without having taken the oath of 
allegiance to Georgia, as virtually repealed by the recent laws 
of that state for laying off that territory into counties, and incor- 
porating it practically with the state, and that he was very de- 
sirous to get rid of the missionaries by a pardon, an uncondition- 
al pardon—and Mr. Forsyth thinks he would have done so be- 
fore now, had it not been for the notice he received of our in- 
tention to move the subject farther before the supreme court— 
that if he were, under this notice, to pardon them, it would 
seem to be extorted by his fears of the effect of this notice, and 
would destroy his standing in Georgia, where submission to the 
supreme court would destroy any man—that if Mr. Forsyth 
were at liberty to write to the governor, and tefl him that the 
motion was not to be made, that he, Mr. F. bas no doubt, he 
would discharge the missionaries at once; and the object of his 
visit was to ascertain from me, whether, under these circum- 
stances, I felt at liberty to say, that the motion would not be 
made. He wenton to say farther, that if the motion was made, 
and proceedings followed under the authority of the supreme 
court, or even if the motion was made, he believed the men 
would have to serve out their time. I told him that I was act- 
ing merely as one of their counsel in the case—that the notice 
had been given, and that the motion would be accordingly 
made, unless we should be differently instructed by our clients, 
or by the board of missions—that I had no authority to change 
the direction which the case had taken—that I would, how- 
ever, write you on the subject, and consult you as to the pro- 
priety of our interference in the matter, though I could not my- 
self perceive that we could properly interfere—that the autho- 
rity of the supreme court was in question, which, I thought, 
ought to be vindicated; but that, nevertheless, [ would willingly 
obey any instruction from our clients to forbear the motion. 

Mr. Forsyth disclaimed any authority from gov. Lumpkin, or 
any one else, to seek this interview, or enter into any arrange- 
ments. He acted from public motives—from a desire to re- 
move any cause, Or imaginary cause, of common sympathy be- 
tween Georgia and South Carolina. He thoughtthe cases were 
not at all alike; yet that there were many persons, in Georgia, 
and out of Georgia, who thought it a common cause, and were 
strongly disposed, for this reason, to support South Carolina in 
her nullifying course; that a great majority of the people of 
Georgia were anti-nullifiers, and that if her own (Georgia’s) 
question were settled, there would be a removal of all possible 
eause of her uniting in the South Carolina policy. He said he 
supposed [ knew the course the president would hold with re- 
gard to Georgia; he theught he did; though he had no direct as- 
surance to that effect, butonly inferred it from his past course— 
that if the supreme court were to move again in the case, the 
president, he took it for granted, would not interfere; he hoped 
he would not, for, if he did, Georgia would join South Caroli- 
na, which he hoped would never be the case. But he did not 
see what we could do; the supreme court could not issue a ha 
beas corpus—if they awarded a mandamus, the state judge would 
not obey it—or, if he did, would come and aay, very politely, 
that he had no intention to treat the supreme court with con- 
tempt or disrespect—that he was only obeying a statute of his 
own state, which it was his duty to obey—that, disclaiming all 
contempt, the supreme court could not punish him; and that the 
remaining two years of the missionaries must expire while this 
process was going on; that [ must see we could not get along 
without the support of the president; and T knew as well as he, 
whether we had anv reason to count on his support. 

He wished me, finally, to inform him, as soon as T could, 
whether this motion was to be pressed or not. He had no ob- 
jection to my writing to you, or to the missionary board, all that 
had passed between us, and to mention his name. 

He eaid that the missionaries themselves, considering all the 
moral influences of publie opinion as attained by the decision 
of the supreme court, had been disposed to accent a condition- 
al pardon last spring, but were prevented by the board at Bos- 
ton, who advised them that to accept a pardon would be to ad- 
mit their guilt, which he seemed to consider totally unfounded. 

{In regard to what is stated in this last paragraph, Mr. Forsyth 
was inistaken. S.A. W.] 

I asked him what assurance he hod that the mi-sionaries 
would be disregarded, even ifthe motion were withdrawn. He 
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be so—that [ must know how anxious gov. L. would naturally 
be to get rid of them, &c. ke. 

Is it worth while to communicate this letter to the board of 
missions at Boston? If se, you are welcome to send it on. 

Meantime, let me know what you think of the matter. [; 
seems to me thatitis a case for our clients end the board of 
missions. Mr. F. says that the pardon, if granted, will be wn- 
conditional, and will be sent, not to the missionaries, but to the 
keeper of the penitentiary, who will have instructions to dis. 
charge them. This he said in reply to a suggestion from me 
that I did not believe they would accept a pardon in any shape. 

Please to acknowledge the receipt of this, and let me have 
your opinion. Yours, respectfully, WM. WIRT., 

In communicating the above to Mr. Potter, at Milledgeville 
Mr. Wirt wrote—‘‘As this is a matter in which the liberty and 
reputation of our clients is concerned, their own feelings and 
the judgment of their Boston friends are their best advisers. | 
would prefer th remain merely in the professional character | 
have hitherto borne towards them.” 

Just before our release, a friend of ours, who is in the confi- 
dence of the governor, mentioned to him the assurance which 
Mr. Forsyth had given to Mr. Wirt, respecting our release, jin 
case of withdrawing our suit, and remarked “that he did not 
know that Mr. F. was authorized.”? There is an appearance of 
inconsistency between this and Mr. F’s statement, but I sup- 
pose Mr. F. only meant that he bad no authority to do any 
thing in the governor’s name, and the governor did not mean 
that he had. You will notice that Mr. F’s interview with the 
governor was ‘‘about three weeks” before the 22d of Decem- 
ber. 

I have given you Mr. Wirt’s account of his conversation 
with Mr. Forsyth, because it seemed to contain such infornma- 
tion as you wanted, and not because it really affected our deci- 
sion in the case, for our minds were nearly made up before we 
received it, except as we were waiting for the opinion and rea- 
sons of the prudential committee; and their advice, which ac- 
eorded with our own views, was written and forwarded to us 
before they received it. 

The governor’s order to col. Mills for our discharge we did 
not see till we saw it in print, after our arrival athome. He 
did not see fit, it seems, to publish our communications but 
only alluded to them. I sent them afterwards to two of the 
Milledgeville papers, but whether they printed them or not I do 
not know, not having been able to get hold of the numbers 
which might have contained them. IL cannot tell why the go- 
vernor withheld them, unless he was unwilling it should be 
known, that we assured him of our conviction of the justice of 
our cause, and the correctness of the principles on which we 
had acted. We wished it should be known that we made such 
a declaration, and therefore desired their publication. As you 
may not have seen them, I give you copies. 

Penitentiary, Milledgeville, Jan. 8, 1833. 
To his excellency Wilson Lumpkin, cov. of the state of Georgia. 

Sir: In reference to a notice given to your excellency on the 
28th of November last, by our counsel in our behalf. of our in- 
tention to move the supreme court of the United States, on the 
2d day of February next, for further process in the case between 
ourselves individually, as plaintiffs in error, and the state of 
Georgia as defendant in error, we have now to inform your ex- 
cellency that we have this day forwarded instructions to our 
counsel to forbear the intended motion, and to prosecute the 
case no farther. We beg leave respectfully to state to your ex- 
cellency, that we have not been led to the adoption of this mea- 
sure by any change of views in regard to the principles on 
which we have acted, or by any doubt of the justice of our 
canse, or of our perfect right to a legal discharge in accordance 
with the decision of the supreme court in cur favor already 
given, but by the apprehension that the further prosecution of 
the controversy, under existing circumstances, might be attend- 
ed with consequences injurious to our beloved country. We 
are respectfully, yours, S. A. WORCESTER. 

_ ELIZUR BUTLER. 

We soon learned that the governor affected to consider this 
communication as an insult to the state, in consequence of 
which we sent the following disclaimer ef any such intention: 

Penitentiary, Milledgeville, Jan. 9, 1833. 
To his excellency Wilson Lumpkin, gov. of the state of Georgia. 

Sir: We are sorry to be informed that some expressions in 
our letter of yesterday were regarded by your excelleney as an 
indignity offered to the state, or its authorities. Nothing could 
be farther from our design. In the course we have now taken, 
it has been our intention simply to forbear the prosecution of 
our case, and to leave the question of the continuance of our 
confinement to the magnanimity of the state. We are respect- 
fully yours, S. A. WORCESTER. 

ELIZUR BUTLER. 

You will see that in our second note, we revoked nothing 
which we had said in the first. We firmly believe that our cause 
was just—we have nota donbt of it—and mourn, not for our- 
selves, but for our country, that the decision of her highest ju- 
dicial tribunal was not immediately obeyed. Your friend, 

S. A. WORCESTER. 
Meer 
MR. WEBSTER’S ADDRESS 
To the citizens of Pittshurgh, July 9, 1833. 

Mr. Webster arrived at Pittsburgh on the evening of the fourth 

of July, accompanied by a numerous cavalcade of citizens. He 
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LETTER. 
To the hon. Daniel Webster. 
Pittshurgh, July 4, 1833. 

Sin—At a meeting of the citizens of Pittsburgh, the undersign- 
ed were appointed a committee to convey to you a cordial wel- 
come and an assurance of the exalted sense, which is entertain- 
ed of your character and public services. 

The feeling is one Which pervades our whole community, 
scorniug any narrower discrimination than that of lovers of our 
sacred union, and admirers of the highest moral and intellectual 
qualities, steadily and triumphantly devoted to the noblest pur- 

ses. 

The resolutions, under which the committee act, indicate no 
particular form of tribute, but contain only an earnestinjunction 
tw seek the best mode, by which to manifest the universal recog- 
nition of your elaim to the admiration and gratitude of every 
American citizen. It will be deeply mortifying to us, if our exe- 
cution Of this trust shall fail adequately to represent the enthu- 
siastic feeling in which it had its origin. 

The committee will have the honor of waiting on you in per- 
son atsuch an hour as you may please to designate, with a view 
to ascertain how they can best fulfil the purposes of their ap- 
pointinent. It will be very gratifying if your convenience will 
permit you to partake of a public dinner at any period during 
your stay. We have the honor to be, with the highest respect, 

James Ross, RicHARD BIDDLE, 
BENJAMIN BAKEWELL, Samvuet P. DaRriineron, 
Cuaktes AVERY, MICHAEL TIERNAN, 
Witiiam Wane, SaMUEL FAHNESTOCK, 
SaMUEL PeTTIGREew, Thomas BaKeweL.Lt, 
GeorGE MILTENBERGER, Wa ter H. Lowrie, 
Isaac LIGHTNER, Witiiam W. Irwin, 
Syitvanus LaTHROP, Roserr 8. Cassar, 
Joun ARTHORS, CorRnevius DarRaGu, 
ALEX. BRACKENRIDGE, BENJAMIN DARLINGTON, 
WILLIAM ROBINSON, jr. Nevitie B. Craia, 
Georce A.Coox, Witson McCanpD.es, 
W. W. FerrerMan, Owen ASHTON, 
Samvet RoseporGH, CHARLES SHALER, 
WititraM Mackey, Tuomas Scort, 

James JOUNSTON, Cuartes H. isRakt. 


REPLY. 
Pittsburgh, July 5th, 1833. 

GENTLEMEN—I hardly know how to express my thanks for 
the hospitable and cordial welcome, with which the citizens of 
Pittsburgh are disposed to receive me, on this my first visit to 
their city. ‘he terms in which you express their sentiments in 
your letter of yesterday, far transcend all merits of mine, and 
ean have their origin only in spontaneous kindness and good 
feeling. I tender to you, gentlemen, and to the meeting which 
you represent, my warmest acknowledgments. I rejoice sin- 
cerely, to find the health of the city so satisfactory; and I reci- 
procate with all the people of Pittsburgh, the most sincere and 
hearty good wishes for their prosperity and happiness. Long 
may it continue what it now is, an abode of comfort and 
hospitality, a refuge for the well-deserving from all nations, a 
model of industry, and an honor to the country. 

It is my purpose, gentlemen, to stay a day or two among you, 
to see such of your manufactories and public institutions, as it 
may be in my power to visit. I most respectfully pray leave to 
decline a public dinner; but shall have great pleasure in meeting 
such of your fellow citizens as may desire it, in the most friend- 
ly and unceremonious manner. IL am, gentlemen, with very 
true regard, yours, DANIEL WEBSTER. 
To the hon. James Ross, and others, gentlemen of the committee. 


In deference to Mr. Webster’s wishes, the idea of a formal 
dinner was abandoned; but as there was a general desire for 
some collective expression of public esteem, it was decided to 
invite him to meet the citizens at a spacious grove at 4 o’clock, 
on the afternoon of the eighth. Refreshments of a plain kind 
were spread around, under the charge of the committee; but 
the tables could serve only as a nucleus to the multitude. His 
honor, the mayor, called the company to order, and addressed 
them as follows: 

‘‘] have to ask, gentlemen, your attention for a few moments. 

‘‘We are met here to mark our sense of the extraordinary 
merits of a distinguished statesman and public benefactor. At 
his particular request, every thing like parade or ceremonial has 
been waived; and, in consequence, he has been the better ena- 
bled to receive, and to reciprocate, the hearty and spontaneous 
expression of your good will. I am now desired to attempt, in 
your name, to give utterance to the universal feeling around me. 

“Gentlemen—We are this day citizens of the United States. 
The union is safe. Nota star has fallen from that proud ban- 
ner around which our affections have so long rallied. And when, 
with this delightful assurance, we cast our eyes back upon the 
eventful history of the last vear,—when we recall the gloomy 
apprehensions, and perhaps hopeless despondency, which came 
over us—who, gentlemen, can learn, without a glow of enthu- 
siasm, that the great champion of the constitntion—that Danie. 
Wesstrer—is now in the midst of us. ‘To his mighty intellect, 
the nation, with one voice, confided its cause—of life or death. 
Shall there be withheld from the triumphant advocate of the 
nation, a nation’s gratitude? Ours, gentlemen, is a government 
not of foree, but of opinion. The reason of the people must be 
satisfied before a call to arms. ‘The mass of our peaceful and 








conscientious citizens cannot, and ought not—except in a elear 
case—to be urged to abandon the implements of industry for the 
sword and the bayonet. This consideration itis, that imparts 
to intellectual pre-eminence in the service of truth, its incaleu- 
lable value. And hence the preciousness of that admirable and 
unanswerable exposition, which has put down, once and for- 
ever, the artful sophisms of nullification. 

“If, gentlemen, we turn to other portions of the public history 
of our distinguished guest, it will be found, that his claims to 
grateful acknowledgment, are not less imposing. The cause of 
domestic industry, of internal improvement, of education, of 
whatever, in short, is calculated to render us a prosperous, unit- 
ed and happy people, has found in him a watchful and efficient 
advocate. Nor is it the least of bis merits, that, to our gallant 
navy, Mr. Webster has been an early, far-sighted, and persever- 
ing friend. Our interior position cannot render us cold and 
unobservant on this point, whilst the victory of Perry yet sup- 
plies to us a proud and inspiring anniversary. And such is the 
wonderful chain of mutual dependence which binds our union, 
that, in the remotest corner of the west, the exchangeable value 
of every product must depend on the security with which the 
ocean can be traversed. 

“Gentlemen, [ have detained you too long; yet [ will add one 
word. I do but echo the language of the throngs that have 
crowded reund Mr. Webster, in declaring, that the frank and 
manly simplicity of his character and manners, has created a 
feeling of personal regard which no mere intellectual ascenden- 
cy, could have secured. We approach him with admiration for 
the achievements of his public career—never supposing, fora 
moment, that our hearts could have aught to do in the matter; 
we shail part, as from a valued friend, the recollection of whose 
virtues Cannot pass away.’’ 

After which Mr. Webster delivered the following 

ADDRESS. , 

Mr. Mayor AND GENTLEMEN: [I rise, fellow citizens, with un- 
affected sensibility, to give you my thanks for the hospitable 
manner in which you have been kind enough to receive me, on 
this my first visit to Pittsburgh, and to make all due acknow- 
ledgments to your worthy mayor, for the sentiments which he 
has now seen fit to express. 

Although, gentlemen, it has been my fortune to be personally 
acquainted with very few of you, I feel, at this moment that we 
are not strangers. We are fellow countrymen, fellow citizens, 
bound together by a thousand ties of interest, of sympathy, of 


| duty; united, I hope I may add, by bonds of mutual regard. 


We are bound together, for good or for evil, in our great politi- 
cal interests. lL know that l am addressing Americans, every 
one of whom has a true American heart in his bosom; and I feel 
that I have also an American heart in my bosom. I address 
you, then, gentlemen, with the same fervent good wishes for 
your happiness —the same brotherly affection—and the same to- 
kens of regard and esteem, as if, instead of being upon the bor- 
ders of the Ohio, I stood by the Connecticut or the Merrimac. 
As citizens, countrymen, and neighbors, I give you my hearty 
good wishes, and thank you, over and over again, for your abun- 
dant hospitality. 

Gentiemen, the mayor has been pleased to advert, in terms 
beyond all expectation or merit of my own, to my services in 
defence of the glorious constitution under which we live, and 
which makes you and me all that we are, and all that we desire 
to be. He has done much more than justice to my efforts; but 
he has not overstated the importance of that occasion, in which 
those efforts were made. 

Gentlemen, it is but a few short months, since dark and por- 
tentous clouds did hang over gur heavens, and did shut out, as 
it were, the sun in his glory. A new and perilous crisis was 
upon us. Dangers, novel in their character, and fearful in their 
aspect, menaced both the peace of the country and the integrity 
of the constitution. § For forty years our government had gone 
on, I need hardly say how prosperously and gloriously, meeting, 
it is true, with occasional dissatisfaction, and, in one or two in- 
stances, with ill concerted resistance to law. Through all 
these trials it had successfully passed. But now a time had 
come, when the authority of law was opposed by anthority of 
law—when the power of the general government was resisted 
by the arms of state government, and when organized military 
force, under all the sanctions of state conventions, and state 
laws, was ready to resist the collection of the public revenues, 
and hurl defiance at the statutes of congress. 

Gentlemen, this was an alarming moment. In common with 
all good citizens, I felt it to be such. A general anxiety per- 
vaded the breasts of all, who were at home, partaking in the 
prosperity, honor, and happiness which the country bad enjoy- 
ed. And how was it abroad? Why, gentlemen, every intelli- 
geut friend of human liberty throughout the world, looked, with 
amazement, at the spectacle which we exhibited. Ina day of 
unparalleled prosperity, after a half century’s most happy ex- 
perience of the blessings of our union—when we had already 
become the wonder of all the liberal part of the world, and the 
envy of the illiberal—when the constitution had so amply falsi- 
fied the predictions of its enemies, and more than fulfilled all 
the hopes of its friends—in a time of peace, with an overfiow- 
ing treasury—when both the population and the improvement of 
the country had outrun the most sanguine anticipations—it was 
at this moment, that we showed ourselves to the whole civiliz- 
ed world, as being, apparentiv, on the eve of disunion and an- 
archy—at the very point of dissolving, once and forever, that 
union, which had made us so prosperous and so great. It was 
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at that moment, that those appeared among us, who seemed 
ready to break up the national constitution, and to scatter the 
twenty-four states into twenty-four unconnected communities. 

Gentlemen, the president of the United States was, as it 
seemed to me, at this eventful crisis, true to his duty. He 
comprehended and understood the case, and met it, as it was 
‘proper to mettit. While lam as willing as others to admit, 
that the president has, on other occasions, rendered important 
services to the country, and especially on that occasion which 
has given him so much military renown, I yet think the ability 
and decision, with which he resisted the disorganizing doctrines 
of nullification, create a claim, than which he has none higher, 
to the gratitude of the country, and the respect of posterity. 
The issuing of the proclamation of the 10th December, inspired 
me, I confess, with new hopes for the duration of the republic. 
I regarded it as just, patriotic, able, and imperiously demanded 
by the condition of the country. I would not be understood to 
speak of particular clauses and phrases, in the proclamation, 
but its great and leading doctrines [ regard as the true and only 
true doctrines of the constitution. They constitute the sole 

ground on which dismembermentcan be resisted. Nothing else, 
in my Opinion, can hold us together. While these opinions are 
maintained, the union will last; when they shall be generally 
rejected and abandoned, that union will be at the mercy of a 
temporary majority in any one of the states. 

I speak, gentlemen, on this subject, without reserve. I have 
not intended heretofore, and elsewhere, and do not now intend 
here, to stint my commendation of the conductof the president, 
in regard to the proclamation, and the subsequent measures. | 
have differed with the president, as all know, who know any 
thing of so humble an individual as myself, on many questions 
of creat general interest and importance. I differ with bim in 
respect to the constitutional power of internal improvements; I 
differ with him in respect to the re-chartering of the bank, and 
I dissent, especially, from the grounds and reasons, on which 
he refused his assent to the bill, passed by congress for that pur- 
pose; I differ with him, also, probably, in the degree of protec- 
tion which ought to be afforded to our agriculture and manufac- 
tures, and in the manner in which it may be proper to dispose 
of the public lands. But all these differences afforded, in my 
judgment, not the slightest reason for opposing him, in a mea- 
sure of paramount importance, and at a moment of great public 
exigency. I sought to take counsel of nothing but patriotism, 
to feel no impulse but that of duty, and to yield not a lame and 
hesitating, but a vigorous and cordial support to measures 
which, in my conscience, I believed essential to the preserva- 
tion of the constitution. Itis true, doubtless, that if myself and 
others had surrendered ourselves to a spirit of opposition, we 
might have embarrassed, and probably, defeated the measures 
of the administration. But, in so doing, we should, in my opi- 
nion, have been false to our own characters, false to our duty, 
and false to our country. 

It gives me the highest satisfaction to know, that, in regard 
to this subject, the general voice of the country does not disap- 
prove my conduct. 

I ought to add, gentlemen, that in whatever I may have done, 
or attempted, in this respect, I only share acommon merit. A 
vast majority of both houses of congress cordially concurred in 
the measures. Your own great state was seen in her just posi- 
tion, on that occasion, and your own immediate representatives 
were found among the most zealous and efficient friends of the 
union. 

Gentlemen, I hope that the result of that experiment may 
prove salutary, in its consequences, to our government, and to 
the interests of the community. ,I hope that the signal and de- 
cisive manifestation of public opinion, which has, for the time 
at least, put down the despotism of nullification, may produce 
permanent good effects. I know full well that popular topics 
may be urged against the proclamation. [&now it may be said, 
in regard to the laws of the last session, that if such laws are to 
be maintained, congress may pass what laws they please, and 
enforce them. But, may it not be said, on the other side, that 
if a state may nullify one law, she may nullify any other law 
also; and, therefore, that the principle strikes at the whole pow- 
er of congress? And whien it is said, that if the power of state 
interposition be denied, congress may pass and enforce what 
laws it pleases, is it meant to be contended or insisted, that the 
constitution has placed congress under the guardianship and 
control of the state legislatures? Those who argue against the 
power of congress, from the possibility of its abuse, entirely 
forget, that if the power of state interposition be allowed, that 
power may be abused, also; but, what is more material, they 
forget the will of the people, as they have plainly expressed it 
in the constitution; they forget that the people have chosen to 
give congress a power of legislation, independent of state con- 
trol; they forget that the confederation has ceased, and thata 
constitution—a government—has taken its place; they forget that 
this government is a popular government—that members of 
congress are but agents and servants of the people, chosen for 
short periods, periodically removable by the people, as much 
subservient, as much dependent, as willingly obedient, as any 
other of their agents and servants. This dependence on the 
people is the security that they will not act wrong. This is the 
security which the people themselves have chosen to rely on, 
in addition to the guards contained in the constitution itself. 

Iam quite aware, gentlemen, that itis easy for those, who 
Oppose measures deemed necessary for the execution of the 
laws, to raise the ery of consolidation. Wt is easy to make 


charges, and to bring general accusations. It is easy to call 
names. For one, I repel all such imputations. I am no conso- 

lidationist. I disclaim the character, altogether; and insteadof 
repeating this general and vague charge, will be obliged to any 

one to show how the proclamation, or the late law of ¢ongress, 

or, indeed, any measure to which I ever gave my support, 

tends, in the slightest degree, to consolidation. By consolida- 

tion is understood, a grasping at power, not constitutionally 

conferred. But the proclamation asserted no new power. It 

only asserted the right, in the government to carry into effect, 

in the form of law, power which it had exercised for forty years, 

I should oppose any grasping at new powers, by congress, ag 

zealously as the most zealous. I wish to preserve the constitu- 

tion as itis, without addition, and without diminution, by one 

jotor tittle. For the same reason that [ would not grasp at 

powers, not given, I would not surrender nor abandon powers, 

which are given. Those who have placed me in a public sta- 

tion, placed me there, not to alter the constitution, but to admi- 

nister it. The power of change, the people have retained to 

themselves. They can alter, they can modify, they can change 

the constitution entirely, if they see fit. They can tread it un- 

der foot, and make another, or make no other; but while it re- 

mains unaltered by the authority of the people, it is our power 

of attorney—our letter of credit—our credentials; and we are 

to follow it, and obey its injunctions, and maintain its just pow- 

ers, to the best of our abilities. I repeat, that for one, I seek to 

preserve to the constitution those precise powers, with which 

the people have clothed it. While no encroachment is to be 

made, on the reserved rights of the people or of the states, 
while nothing is to be usurped, it is equally clear that we are 
not at liberty to surrender, either in fact or form, any power or 
principle which the constitution does actually contain. 

And what is the ground for this ery of consolidation? I main- 
tain that the measures recommended by the president and 
adopted by congress, were measures of self defence. Is it con- 
solidation to execute laws? Is it consolidation to resist the 
force that is threatening to upturn our government? Is it con- 
solidation to protect officers in the discharge of their duty, from 
courts and juries previously sworn to decide against them? 

Gentlemen, I take occasion to remark, that, after much re- 
flection upon the subject, and after al! that has been said about 
the encroachment of our general government upon the rights of 
the states, I know of no one power, exercised by the general 
government, which was not adinitted by the immediate friends 
and foes of the constitution to have been conferred upon it by 
the people when that instrument was adopted. I know of no 
one power, now claimed or exercised, which every body did not 
agree, in 1789, was conferred on the general government. On 
the contrary, there are several powers, and those, too, among 
the most important for the interests of the people, which were 
then universally allowed to be conferred by the constitution of 
the United States, but which are now ingeniously doubted, or 
clamorously denied. 

Gentlemen, upon this point I shall detain you with no further 
remarks. Itdoes, however, give me the most sincere pleasure 
to say, that, in a Jong visit through the state westof you, and in 
the great state north of you, as well as in a tour of some days 
duration in the respectable state to which you belong, I find but 
one sentiment, in regard to the conduct of the government upon 
this subject. I know that those who have seen fit to intrust to 
ne, in part, their interests in congress, approve of the measures 
recommended by the president. We see that he has taken oc- 
casion, during the recess of congress, to visit that part of the 
country; and we know how he has been received. No where 
have hands been extended with more sincerity of friendship; 
and for one, gentlemen, I take occasion to say, that, having 
heard of his return to the seat of government, with health rather 
debilitated, it isamong my most earnest prayers that Providence 
may spare his life, and that he go through with his administra 
tion, and come out with as much success and glory as any of 
his predecessors. 

Your worthy chief magistrate has beén kind enough, gentle- 
men, to express sentiments favorable to myself, as a friend of 
domestic industry. Domesticindustry! How much of national 
power and opulence, how much of individual comfort and re- 
spectability, that phrase implies! And with what force does it 
strike us, as we are here, at the confluence of the two rivers 
whose united currents constitute the Ohio, and in the midst of 
one of the most flourishing and distinguished manufacturing 
cities in theunion. Many thousand miles of inland navigation, 
running through a new and rapidly improving country, stretch 
away below us, Internal communications, completed or in 
progress, connect the city with the Atlantic and the lakes. A 
hundred steam engines are in daily operation, and nature has 
supplied the fuel which feeds their incessant flames, on thé spot 
itself, in exhaustless abundance. Standing here, geutlemen, in 
the midst of such a population, and with such a scene around 
us, how great is the import of these words, ‘domestie industry.’ 

Next to the preservation of the government itself, there can 
hardly be a more vital question to such a community as this, 
than that which regards their own employments, and the pre- 
servation of that policy, which the government bas adopted and 
cherished, for the encouragement and protection of those em- 
ployments. This is not, in a society like this, a matter which 
affects the interest of a particular class, but one which affects 
the interest of all classes. It runs through the whole chain of 
human occupation and employment, and touches the means of 





living and the comfort of all. 
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Gentlemen, those of you who may have turned your attention 
to the subject know, that, in the quarter of the country with 
which I am more immediately connected, the people were not 
early or eager to urge the government to carry the protecting 
policy to the height which it has reached. Candor obliges me 
to remind you, that, when the act of 1824 was passed, neither 
he who now addresses you, nor those with wiom he usually 
acted on such subjects, were ready or willing to take the step 
which that act proposed. They doubted its expediency. lt 


passed, however, by the great and overwhelming influence of 


the central states, New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio. New 
England acquiesced in it. She conformed to it, as the settled 

licy of the country, and gave to her capital and her labor a 
corresponding direction. She has now become vitally interest- 
ed in the preservation of thesystem. Her prosperity is identifi- 
ed, not perhaps with any particular degree of protection, but 
with the preservation of the principle, and she is not likely 
to consent to yield the principal, under any circumstances 
whatever. And who would dare to yield it? Who, standing 
here and looking round on this community and its interests, 
would be bold enough to touch the spring, which moves so much 
industry, and produces so much happiness? Who would shut 
up the mouths of these vast coal pits? 
manufactured goods, now floating down a river, one of the no- 
blest in the world, and stretehing through territories, almost 
boundless in extent, and unequaled in fertility? Who would 
quench the fires of s0 many steam engines, or stay the opera- 
tions of so much well-employed labor? Gentlemen, [ cannot 
conceive how any subversion of that policy, which has hitherto 
been pursued, can take place, without great publie embarrass- 
ment, and great private distress. 


I have said, that I amin favor of protecting American manu- 
al labor; and, after the best reflection I can give the subject, and 
from the lights which [ can derive from the experience of our- 
selves and others, I have come to the conclusion that such pro- 
tection is just and proper; and that to leave American labor to 


sustain acompetition with that of the over-peopled countries of 


Europe, would lead to a state of things, to which the people 
( cous never submit. This is the great reason why I am for 
maintaining what has been established. I sce at home, I see 
here, I see wherever I go, that the stimulus, which has excited 


the existing activity, and is producing the existing prosperity of 


the country, is nothing else than the stimulus, held out to labor 
by compensating prices. I think this effect is visible every 
where, from Penobscot to New Orleans, and manifest in the 
condition and circumstances of the great body of the people; for 
nine-tenths of the whole people belong to the laborious, indus- 
trious, and productive classes; and on these classes the stimulus 
acts. We perceive thatthe price of labor is high, and we know 
that the means of living are low; and these two truths speak 
volumes in favor of the general prosperity of the country. I 
am aware, as has been said already, that this high price of labor 
results partly from the favorable condition of the country. La- 
bor was high, comparatively speaking, before the act of 1824 
passed; but that fact affords no reason, in my judgment, for en- 
dangering its security and sacrificing its hopes, by overthrowing 
what has since been established for its protection. 

Let us look, gentlemen, to the condition of other countries, 
and inyuire a little into the causes, which, in some of them, 
produce poverty and distress, the lamentations of which reach 
our own shores. I[ see around me many whoin [ know to be 
emigrants from other countries. Why are they here? Why is 
the native of Ireland among us? Why has heabandoned scenes 
as dear to him as these hills and these rivers are to you? Is 
there any other cause than this, that the burden of taxation on 
the one hand, and the low reward of labor on the other, left him 
without the means of a comfortable subsistence, or the power of 
providing for those who were dependeut upon him? Was it not 
on this account that he left his own land, and sought an asylum 
ina country of free laws, of comparative exemption from taxa- 
tion, of boundless extent, and in which the means of living are 
cheap, and the prices of labor just and adequate? And do not 
these remarks apply, with more or less accuracy, to every other 
part of Europe? Is it not true, that sobriety, and industry, and 
good character can do more for a man here, than in any other 
part of the world? And is not this truth, which is so obvious 
that none can deny it, founded in this plain reason, that labor, 
in this country, earns a better reward than any where else, and 
s0 gives more comfort, more individual independence and more 
elevation of character? Whatever else may benefit particular 
portions of society, whatever else may assist capital, whatever 
else may favor sharp-sighted commercial enterprise, professional 
skill, or extraordinary individual sagacity or good fortune, be as- 
sured, gentlemen, that nothing can advance the mass of society, 
in prosperity and happiness, nothing can uphold the substantial 
interest, and steadily improve the general condition and charac- 
ter of the whole, but this one thing, compensating rewards to la- 
bor. The fortunate situation of our country tends strongly, of 
itself, to produce this result; the government has adopted the 
policy of co-operating with this natural tendency of things: it 
has encouraged and fostered labor and industry, by a system of 
discriminating duties; and the result of these combined causes 
may be seen in the present circumstances of the country. 


Gentlemen, there are important considerations of another 
kind, connected with this subject. Our governmentis popular; 
popular in its foundation, and popular in its exercise. ‘The ac- 
tual character of the government can never be better than the 


Who stay the cargoes of 





general moral and intellectual character of the community. It 
would be the wildest of human imaginations, to expect a poor, 
vicious and ignorant people to maintain a good popular govern- 
ment. Education and knowledge, which, as is obvious, can be 
generally attained by the people, only where there are adequate 
rewards to labor and industry, and some share in the public in- 
terest, some stake in community, would seem indispensably ne- 
cessary, in those who haye the power of appointing all public 
agents, passing all laws, and even of making and unmaking 
constitutions at their pleasure. Hence the truth of the trite 
maxim, that knowledge and virtue are the only foundation of 
republics; but, it is to be added, and to be always remembered, 
that there never was, and never can be, an intelligent and vir- 
tuous people, who, atthe same time, are a poor and idle people, 
badly employed, and badly paid. Who would be safe, in any 
community, where political power is in the hands of the many, 
and property in the hands of the few? Indeed, such an unna- 
tural state of things could no where long exist. 

It certainly appears to me, gentlemen, to be quite evident, at 
this time, and in the present condition of the world, that it is 
necessary to protect the industry of this country, against the 
pauper labor of England, and other parts of Europe. An Ame- 
rican citizen, who has children to maintain, and children to 
educate, has an unequal chance against the panper of England, 
whose children are not to be educated, and are probably already 
on the parish; and who himself is half fed and clothed by his 
own labor, and half from the poor-rates, and very badly fed and 
clothed afterall. As I have already said, the condition of our 
country, of itself, without the aid of government, does much to 
favor American manual labor; and it is a question of policy and 
justice, at all times, what and how much government shall do 
in aid of natural advantages? In regard to some branches of 
industry, the natural advantages are less considerable than in 
regard to others; and those, therefore, more imperiously de- 
mand the regard of government. Such are the occupations, 
generally speaking, of the numerous classes of citizens in cities 
and large towns; the workers in leather, brass, tin, iron, &c. 
And such, too, under most circumstances, are the employments 
connected with ship building. Our own experience has been a 
powerful, aud ought to be a convincing and long remembered 
preacher, ou this point. From the close of the war of the revo- 
lution, there caine on a period of depression and distress, on the 
Atlantic coast, such as the people had hardly felt during the 
sharpest crisis of the war itself. Ship owners, ship builders, 
mechanics, artisans, all were destitute of employment, and some 
of them destitute of bread. British ships came freely, and Bri- 
tish goods came plentifully; while, to American ships, and Ame- 
rican products, there was neither protection on the one side, 
nor the equivalent of reciprocal free trade on the other. The 
cheaper labor of England supplied the inhabitants of the Atlan- 
tic shores with every thing. Ready made clothes, among the 
rest, from the crown of the head to the soles of the feet, were 
for sale in every city. All these things came free from any ge- 
neral system of imposts. Some of the states attempted to esta- 
blish their own partial systems, but they failed. Voluntary asso- 
ciation Was resorted to, but that failed also. A memorable in- 
stance of this mode of attempting protection, oceurred in Bos- 
ton. The ship owners, seeing that British vessels came and 
went freely, while their own ships were rotting at the wharves, 
raised a committee to address the people, recommending to 
them, in the strongest manner, not to buy or use any articles, 
imported in British ships. The chairman of this committee was 
no less distinguished a character than the immortal John Han- 
cock. The committee performed its duty powerfully and elo- 
quently. Itset forth strong and persuasive reasons, why the 
people should not bay or use British goods, imported in British 
ships. The ship owners and merchants having thus proceeded 
the mechanics of Boston took up the subject also. They an- 
swered the merchants’ committee. ‘They agreed with them, 
cordially, that British goods, imported in British vessels, ought 
not to be bought, or consumed; but then they took the liberty 
of going a step further, and of insisting, that such goods ought 
not to be bought or consumed at all. (Great applause). “For,’? 
said they, “Mr. Hancock, what difference does it make to us, 
whether hats, shoes, boots, shirts, handkerchiefs, tin ware. brass 
ware, cutlery, and every other article, come in British ships, or 
come in your ships; since, in Whatever ships they come, they 
take away our means of living??? 

Gentlemen, it is an historical truth, manifested in a thousand 
ways by the public proceedings, and public meetings of the 
times, that the necessity of a general and uniform impost sys- 
tem, Which, while it should provide revenue to pay the publie 
debt, and foster the commerce of the country, should also en- 
courage and sustain domestic manufactures, was the leading 
cause in producing the present national constitution. No class 
of persons was more zealous for the new constitution, than the 
handicraftsmen, artisans and manufacturers. ‘There were then, 
it is true, no large manufacturing establishments. There were 
no manufactories in the interior, for there were no inhabitants, 
Here was Fort Pitt—it had a place on the map—but here were 
no people, or only a very few. Butin the cities and towns on 
the Atlantic, the full importance, indeed, the absolute necessi- 
tv, ofa new form of government, and a general system of im- 
ports, was deeply felt. 

It so happened, gentlemen, that, at that time, much was 
thought to depend on Massachusetts; several states had already 
agreed to the constitution; if her convention adopted it, it was 
likely to go into operation. This gave to the proceedings of that 
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convention an intense interest, and the country looked, with 
trembling anxiety, for the result. That result was, for a long 
time, doubtful. ‘The convenuon was known to be nearly equal- 
ly divided, and down to the very day and hour of the final vote, 
no one could predict, with any certainty, which side would pre- 
ponderate, It was under these circumstances, gentlemen, and 
at this crisis, that the tradesmen of the town of Boston, in Ja- 
nuary, 1788, assembled at the Green Dragon, the place where 
the whigs of the revolution, in its ancient stages, had been ac- 
customed to assemble. They resolved, that, in their opinion, 
if the coustitution should be adopted, ‘‘trade and navigation 
would revive and increase, and employ and subsistence be afforded 
to many of their townsmen, then suffering for the want of the ne- 
cessaries of life.” Aud that, on tiie other hand, should it be re- 
jected, ‘the small remains of commerce yet left would be annihi- 
lated, the various trades and handicrafts dependent thereon decay, 
the poor be increased, and many worthy and skilful mechanics 
compelled to seek employ and subsistence in strange lunds.’? These 
resolutions were carried to the Boston delegates in the conven- 
tion, and presented to the hand of Samuel Adams. ‘That great 
and distinguished friend of American liberty, it was feared, 
might have doubts about the new constitution. Naturally cau- 
tious, and sagacious, it was apprehended he might fear the prac- 
ticability, or the safety, of a general government. He received 
the resolutions from the hands of Paul Revere, a brass founder 
by occupation, a iman of sense and character, and of high public 
spirit, whom the mechanics of Boston ought never to forget. 
“flow many meehanics,” said Mr. Adams, ‘‘were at the Green 
Dragon, when these resolutions were passed?”’ ‘More, sir,” 
was the reply, ‘than the Green Dragon could hold.” ‘*And 
where were the rest, Mr. Revere??? “In the streets, sir.”? *“*And 
how many were in the streets??? ‘‘More, sir, than there are 
stars in the sky.’’ This is an instance, omy, among many, to 
prove what is indisputably true, that the tradesmen and me- 
chanics of the country did look to the new constitution for en- 
couragement and protection, in their respective occupations.* 





*The following circular was prepared by the mechanics of 
Boston, and sent to the same classes of citizens in most of the 
Jarge towns in the United States. 

Boston, August 20, 1788. 

GENTLEMEN: We, being appointed by the association of trades- 
men and manufacturers of the town of Boston, to write to our 
brethren throughout the several states, do now address you on 
the very important and interesting subject of our own manufac- 
tures. 

The late system of commerce, pursued since the peace, of 
importing such articles as can be manufactured among our- 
selves, tends to discourage the whole body of tradesmen and 
manufacturers of these states, who depend, for the support of 
themselves and families, on their various occupations; and this 
practice, unless speedily checked, by the prudent exertions of 
those who are more particularly interested, must eventually 
prove ruinous to every mechanical branch in America. 

Impressed with these sentiments, and finding the evil daily 
increasing, the tradesmen and manufacturers of the town of 
Boston, awakened by asense of the danger which threatened 
them, assembled to deliberate on measures to relieve themselves 
from the destructive tendency of such importations. 

An association was accordingly formed, consisting of a repre- 
sentative from each branch: and in this body, the whole manu- 
facturing interest of this town becomes an object of general at- 
tention. 

The first measure adopted by this association, was to pass re- 
solves respecting the importation of certain articles from Europe 
by our own merchants, and numbers of British agents residing 
among us; but knowing that nothing could be effected to any 
radical purpose, unless we had the authority of the laws, we 
petitioned the legislature of this state, praying that duties might 
be laid on the several articles enumerated in our petition. In 
consequence of which application, our legislature complied, in 
a greal measure, with our request, by enacting laws for the en- 
couragement of industry and for the promoting of our own ma- 
nufactures. 

fowever, as we are sensible that our present situation re- 
quires an extensive co-operation to complete the purposes we 
wish, we take this method to bring forward a confederated ex- 
ertion, and doubt not, from an union of sentiment, the most 
permanent benefits may arise. We therefore apply to you, 
gentlemen, to lend us your assistance, and, like a band of bro- 
thers, whose interests are connected, we beg you to join in such 
measures, to advance the general good, as your prudence shall 
suggest, and your wisdom dictate. 

We would, with submission, recommend an association of 
your tradesinen and manufacturers, formed upon the most ex- 
tensive basis, and supported upon the most liberal principles: 
we may then hope the manufactures of this country will flourish, 
when each man becomes interested, not only in his own branch, 
but in those of his brethren: enconraged by such extensive pa- 
tronage, each individual will be animated to pursue his business 
with alacrity, knowing that he acts in concert with those on 
whose friendship he can with confidence rely. 

An association being established in your state, we shall be 
very happy to correspoud with; and we flatter ourselves, from 
this social intercourse, a geveral harmony will prevail through- 
out the whole manufacturing interest of this country. 

As we hope to experience the good effects of the late acts of 
our general court, we should recommend a petition for a similar 
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Under these circumstances, it is notto be expected that they 
will abandon the principle, in its application to their own em- 
ployipents, any more than in its application to the commerciaj 
and shipping interests. They believe the power is in the con- 
stitution—and doubtless they mean, so far as depends on them, 
to keep it there. Desirous of no extravagant measure of protee- 
tion, desirous of Oppressing or burdening nobody, seeking no- 
thing as a substitute for honest industry and hard work—as a 
part of the American family, having the same imterests as other 
parts, they will continue their attachment to the union and the 
constitution, and to all the great and leading interests ef the 
country. 

Gentlemen, your worthy mayor has alluded to the subject of 
internal improvements. Having no doubt of the power of the 
general government over Various Objects, comprised in that de- 
nomination, I confess | have felt great pleasure in forwarding 
them, to the eatent of my ability, by means of reasonable go- 
vernment aid. It has seemed strange to me, that, in the pro- 
gress of human knowledge and human virtue, (fer I have no 
doubt that both are making progress), the objects of government 
should so long have been principally confined to externa) affairs, 
and to the enactment of the general laws, without considering 
how much may be done by government, which cannot be done 
without it, for the improvement of the condition of the people. 
There are many objects, of great value to man, which cannot 
be attained by unconnected individuals, but must be attained, if 
attained at all, by association. For many of them, government 
seems the most natural and the most efficient association. Vo- 
luntary association has done much, but it cannot doall. To the 
great honor and advantage of your own state, she has been for- 
ward in applying the ageney of government to great objects of 
internal utility. But even states cannot do every thing. There 
are some things which belong to all the states, and, if done at 
all, must be done by all the states. At the conclusion of the 
late war, it appeared to me that the time had come for the go- 
vernment to turn its attention inward; to survey the condition 
of the country, and particularly the vast western country; to 
take a comprehensive view of the whole: and to adopt a liberal 
system of internal improvements. There are objects not natu- 


rally within the sphere of any one state, which yet seemed of * 


great importance, as calenlated to unite the different parts of 
the eountry, to open a better and shorter way between the pro- 
ducer and consumer, to be also of the highest advantage to gu- 
vernment itself, in any exigency. It is true, gentlemen, that 
the local theatre for such improvement is not mainly in the east. 
The east is old, pretty fully peopled, and small. The west is 
new, vast, and thinly peopled. Our rivers can be measured— 
yours cannot. We are bounded—you are boundless. The west 
was, therefore, most deeply interested, in this system, though, 
certainly, not alone interested, even in such works as had a 
western locality. ‘To clear her rivers was to clear them for the 
commerce of the whole country; to construct harbors, and clear 
entrances to existing harbors, whether on the Gulf of Mexico or 
on the lakes, was for the advantage of that whole commerce. 
And if this were not so, he is but a poor public man, whose pa- 





purpose to your legislature; and from the known disposition of 
your state to promote the welfare of America, we doubt not 
some plan will be devised by your general assembly to prevent 
the importation of such species of articles as are commonly ma- 
nufactured in America. 

We need not urge the necessity of some measures being im- 
mediately taken by the whole confederacy. The embarrassment 
of our navigation—the large debts contracted in Britain—and 
the remittances of our currency—all serve to put every real 
friend to his country upon serious attention; and if any mode 
can be adopted to remedy these evils, we are convinced no 
American will be backward in the cause, but will join, heart 
and hand, to promote the desirable purposes. 

The means we propose, we conceive, are calculated to put 
each state upon deliberating on a subject highly important to 
the manufacturing interest; and we cannot but hope that some 
lasting benefits will accrue from the united voice of the trades- 
inen and manufacturers of America. 

These states are so extensive in their boundaries, so various 
in their climate, and so connected in their national interest, that 
ifa plan could be adopted, throughout the confederation, for the 
exchange of the produce and manufactures of each state, we 
conceive it would serve to cement a general union, and prove 
a means to promote the interest of the whole. 

The northern states might furnish many articles of manufac- 
tures which are now imported from Europe; and, in return, 
might receive those supplies peculiar to the growth and climate 
of the southern. 

An association, formed throughout the states upon so liberal 
a plan, would establish many extensive branches of manufac- 
tures; and, if prosecuted with spirit, would put this country 
above the humiliating state of lavishing her stores of wealth to 
promote the manufactures of Europe. 

We wish you to communicate this letter to such towns of 
your state as you shall think proper. We are, gentlemen, with 
every sentiment of respect, your most obedient servants, 

JOHN GRAY. 

GIBBINS SHARP. 
BENJAMIN AUSTIN, jr. 
SARSON BELCHER. 
WILLIAM HAWES. 
JOSHUA WITHERLE. 
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triotism is governed by the cardinal points; who is for or against | question whether any of them would have taken the liberty of f 
a proposed measure, according to its indication by compass, or | thus interfering in the domestic concerns of our city. Be the 


as it may happen to tend farther from, or come neater to, his 
own immediate connexions. And look at the west—look at 
these rivers—look at the lakes—look especially at Lake Erie. 
and see What a moderate expenditure has done for the safety of 
human life, and the preservation of property, in the navigation 
of that lake; and done, Jet me add, in the face of a fixed and ar- 
dent opposition. 

I rejoice, sincerely, gentlemen, in the general progress of in- 
ternal improvement, and in the completion of so many objects 
year you, and connected with your prosperity. Your own ca- 
yal and rail road unite you with the Atlantic. Near you, is the 
Ohio canal, which does so much credit to a younger state, and 
with which your city will doubtless one day have a direct con- 
nexion. On the south and east approaches the Baltimore and 
Ohio rail road, a great and spirited enterprise, which I always 
thought entitled to the aid of governmeni, and a branch of 
which, it may be hoped, will yet reach the head of the Ohio. 

I will only add, geatlemen, that for what [I have done, in 
the cause of internal improvement, | claim no particular merit, 
having only acted with others, and discharged, conscientiously 
and fairly, what | regarded as my duty to the whole country. 


origin of the handbill what it may, however, the effect of 
the several publications, and the still deeper and more s0- 
lemnu tone of feeling prevading the bosom of our best citizens, 
was to produce a general and most uncommon degree of excite- 
ment. Ata very early hour, therefore, the people began to as- 
semble in crowds in front of Clinton Hall—the place appointed 
for the meeting. There, for the first time, they were apprised, 
by a notice upon the door, that no meeting would be held.— 
Either the gentlemen signing the notice bad become convinced 
that they were raising a storm which they could not control, 
and had therefore wisely changed their purposes, or the trus- 
tees of the hall, foreseeing a tumultuous night, had closed the 
doors—we know not which. Hundreds, on being apprised that 
the meeting was given up, retired to their respective homes; 
but the throng still increased to perhaps several thousands, of 
highly respectable citizens: and as they roused the tempers of 
each other by mutual expressions of disgust and execration re- 
specting the authors of the projected proceedings, it soon be- 
came evident thatthe latter persons were acting with far the 
discreetest valor by staying away. In regard to William Lloyd 
Garrison, the misguided young gentleman who has just return- 








Gentlemen, the mayor has spoken of the importance and ne- 
cessity of education. And can any one doubt, that to man, as 
a social and an immortal being, as interested in the world that 
is, and vastly more concerned for that which is to be, education, 
that is to say, the culture of the mind and the heart, is an ob- 
ject of infinite importance? So far as we can discern the de- 
signs of Providence, the formation of the mind and character, 
by instruction in Knowledge, and instruction in righteousness, 
is a main end of human being. Among the new impulses which 
society has received, none is more gratifying than the awaken- 
ed attention to public education. That object begins to exhibit 
itself to the minds of men, in its just magnitude, and to possess 
its due share of regard. It is but in a limited degree, and in- 
directly only, that the powers of the general government have 
been exercised, in the promotion of this object. So far as these 
powers extend, [ have concurred in their exercise, with great 
pleasure. The western states, from their recency of setuement, 
from the great proportion of their population which are children, 
and from other circumstances, which must, in all new countries, 
more or less, curtail individual means, have appeared to me to 
have peculiar claims to regard; and in all cases, where I have 
thought the power clear, [ have most heartily concurred in 
measures designed for their benefit, in this respect. And amidst 
all our efforts for education, literary, moral or religious, be it 
always remembered, that we leave opinion and conscience free. 
And heaven grant, that it may be the glory of the United States, 
to have established two great truths, of the highest importance 
to the whole human race; first, that an enlightened community 
is capable of self government; and second, that the toleration 
of all sects does not necessarily produce indifference tc religion. 

But I have already detained you too long. My friends, fellow 
citizens, and countrymen, I take a respectful leave of you. The 
time I have passed on this side the Alleghany, has been a sue- 
cession of happy days. I have seen much to instruct, and much 
to delight me. I return you, again and again, my unfeigned 
thanks, for the frankness and hospitality, with which you have 


made me welcome; and wherever [ may go, or wherever I may | 


be, { pray you to believe I shall not lose the recollection of your 
kindness. 
THE ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING. 
From the New York Commercial Advertiser of Oct. 3. 

We were not apprised, until after the publication of our paper 
Jast evening, of the extent and depth of the excitement prevail- 
ing amongst our citizens, in regard to the meeting called by a 
few individuals, for the purpose of organizing a society of im- 
mediate abolitionists. It appears, however, that our most re- 
spectable citizens, with one voice, were grieved that sucha 
meeting should have been called in N. York, and many of them 
had determined to attend, and assist in crushing the dangerous 
project. Other elements were also stirred into action by the 
publication of a morning paper, to which we briefly adverted in 
terms of censtre yesterday, and a still greater degree of feeling 
excited in the course of the day, by the posting of a large placard 
through the city, of which the following is a copy:— 


NOTICE. 
To all persons from the south. 


All persons interested in the subject of the meeting, called by 

J. Leavitt, W. Goodell, 

W. Green, jr. J. Rankin, 

Lewis Tappan. 
At Clinton Hall, 
This evening, at 7 o’clock, 
Are requested to atted at the same hour and place. 
MANY SOUTHERNERS. 
New York, October 2d, 1833. 
N. B. All citizens who may feel disposed to manifest the true 
feeling of the state on this subject, are requested to attend. 


It is not to be supposed for a moment, that this inflammatory 
placard was published at the instigation of any of our southern 
fellow citizens sojourning temporarily amongst us; but was most 
probably the work of eyil-minded people of our own, who were 
disposed to create a riot. No doubt the southern gentlemen 
now in the city felt deeply interested in the meeting; but we 











ed from Eugland, whither he has recently been for the sole pur- 
pose, as it would seem, of traducing the people and institutions 
of bis own country, and who, it was supposed, was to have 
taken an active part in this meeting, but one sentiment appear- 
edto prevail. We will not record the expressions of disgust 
and abhorrence which were coupled with his name; and we be- 
lieve that had he been present,many grave and respectable 
citizens, who, under other circumstances would have been the 
last to participate in any disorderly popular proceedings, would 
at least have assented to his decoration in a coat of tar and fea- 
thers. Such were the threats, which we record—by no means 
with approbation—but merely as historians, and for the purpose 
of exhibiting to our fellow citizens abroad, the true state of the 
public sentiment here, upon this interesting and exciting sub- 
ject. We hope, most sincerely, that nota hair of Mr. Garrison’s 
head will ever be injured by personal violence; but he will do 
well to consider that his course of conduct in England, has 
kindled a spirit of hostility towards him at home, which cannot 
be easily allayed. He will act wisely never to attempt address- 
ing a public meeting in this country again. With those foreign 
rivals who roll every scandal upon the American character as a 
sweet morsel under their tongues, his orations will doubtless be 
acceptable. 

But to recur to the proceeding of last night. Notwithstanding 
the notification of ‘no meeting,’? above spoken of, **the peo- 
ple’?—we now quote the report of the Journal of Commerce— 
‘continued to enter the hall and ascend the staircase, until the 
place became crowded to suffocation. Here the meeting was 
organized by the appointmentof general Bogardus, as chairman, 
and P. P. Parselis aud M. C. Patterson, esquires, as secretaries. 
After waiting until a quarter after seven, there was an almost 
unanimous call for an adjournment to Tammany Hall, where, 
in the course of a few minutes, several hundreds assembled. ’? 

A gentleman was about to address the meeting, when a per- 
son approached the chair and stated that the meeting which 
was to have been held at Clinton Hall was at that moment be- 
ing held in Chatham street chapel. Several voices cried out, 
‘‘Jetus go there and rout them!’ 

The chairman. Gentlemen, that is not the way for us to act. 
We have met here to give expression to public opinion, and the 
only proper way to do so is by passing resolutions. Were we 
to go from this to the meeting at Chatham street chapel, we 
should be stigmatized as disorganizers. Let us first pass the 
resolutions, and then every gentleman can act as he thinks pro- 

er. 

Mr. F. 4. Tallmadge said that a meeting had been called by 
a certain class of citizens for the purpose of passing resolutions. 
A notice had been published in the papers, =tating that the ob- 
ject of the meeting was to promote the emancipation of slaves 
in the United States; and he was sure every person present 
would join in it. [Some person present cried out, **No, I will 
not join in it?’—which occasioned much Jaughter.) It was, 
however, a very serious question how the object was to be ef- 
fected. Surely it was not to be done by reducing two millions 
of slaves to pauperism and rendering them dependent on the 
northern states for the means of supporting existence. It was 
not that view only which was to be taken of the question; for if 
the blacks of the southern states were at once to be set fice, 
the whites would become slaves. Ought there not, then, to be 
a feeling of conciliation between the people of this part of the 
United States and their southern neighbors, when it was a ques- 
tion which might lead to acivil war. Even if they had the 
power of giving freedom to two millions of slaves, eould they 
think of doing so without compensating their owners? And 
where would those fine philanthropists get money enough for 
such an object? [t would amountto more than the entire taxa 
tion of the United States. The only course by which the object 
could be attained, was a gradual abolition. Let that be done, 
but at the same time let them conciliate their southern neigh- 
bors. With these feelings he would move the following resolu- 
tions: [See below.] 

Mr. John Neal, of Portland, Maine, seconded the resolutions, 
and said that he considered nothing better calculated to perpe- 
tuate the union. He came to the meeting in the hopes of seeing 
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New England, from which part of the country he, (Mr. Neal), 
had come. There were several hundred honest men in New 
Engiand, equally friendly to emancipation as Mr. Garrison; but 
who were far from adopting the opinions of the anti-slavery 
society. Mr. Garrison had defined the sole purpose of that so- 
ciety to be the immediate emancipation of the slaves. And how 
did he propose carrying it into effect? Was it by calling the 
men of the south, kidnappers and slave-stealers? Such a so- 
ciety was well calculated to produce a dissolution of the union, 
and if the union was to be trampled under foot, he would hold 
Mr. Garrison accountable for it. Mr. Garrison had not only 
published his own opinions on the subject in England, but has 
ney British opinions on the subjectin America. He, (Mr. 

-) would assert that the men of the south were friendly to 
emancipation. Thomas Jefferson was a slave-holder, and when 
only twenty-two years of age declared against slavery in the 
legislature, and published a much admired book on the subject. 
There was a Mrs. Child, who had written a book in favor of 
immediate emancipation. Mr. Garrison wrote a book also, but 
when the anti-slavery society was asked if they were for giving 
full rights to the slaves at once; they made noanswer. If full 
rights were to be given at once to the slaves, what would be the 
consequence in Louisiana, where the slaves were two to one in 
proportion to the whites? Would they not out-vote them on 
every occasion. Mr. Garrison’s doctrine was, that the slaves 
should not only be emancipated, but receive compensation for 
their labor, and have a right to make their own laws. The 
societies which Mr. Garrison had got up, should be called, not 
anti-slavery, but anti-colonization societies. His object in get- 
ting up those societies was for the mere purpose of supporting a 
miserable newspaper, and disposing of a pamphlet containing 
extracts from the writings of John Randolph. He, (Mr. Garri- 
son), had expended all the funds that were collected in New 
England in his miscalled mission to Great Britain. As a New 
England man, he felt pleasure in seconding the resolutions. 
The resolutions were then put from the chairand carried amidst 
loud acclamations. 


It appears, however, that the purposes for which the meeting 
had been originally called, were indirectly attained by the gen- 
tlemen concerned. Finding, as we have already remarked in ef- 
fect, that it is much easier to raise a popular whirlwind than 
to ride securely upon it, they prudently and privately changed 
their place of neeting. Retiring to the Chatham street chapel, 
the following proceedings were had, as we find by the record in 
the moring papers: 

ANTI SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

Ata meeting of the friends of the immediate emancipation of 
slaves in the United States, held at Chatham street chapel last 
evening, at half-pastseven o’clock, John Rankin was chosen 
chairman, and Abraham Coz, M. D. secretary. 

After an address to the throne of grace, on motion, it was 

Resolwed, That it is expedient at this time to form a society 
for promoting the abolition of slavery. 

A committee appointed at a preliminary meeting then offered 
a draft of a constitution, which was read, and its principles dis- 
cussed, when the same was unanimously adopted, and is as fol- 
lows: 

CONSTITUTION 
Of the New York city anti slavery society. 

Whereas, our national existence is based on the principle laid 
down in the Declaration of Independence, ‘‘that all mankind 
are created cqual, and that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights, among which are life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness;’’ 4nd whereas after the lapze of 
nearly sixty years since the faith and honor of the American 
people were pledged to this avowal, before Almighty God anc 
the world, one-sixth part of the nation are held in bondage by 
their fellow citizens; 4nd whereas, slavery is contrary to the 
principles of natural justice, of our republican form of govern- 
ment, and of the Christian religion, and is greatly hindering the 
prosperity of the country, while it is endangering the peace, 
union and liberties of the states; And whereas, we believe that 
no scheme of expatriation, either voluntary or by compulsion, 
can remove this great and increasing evil; 2nd whereas, we be- 
lieve that it is practicable, by appeals to the consciences, hearts 
and interests of the people, to awaken a public sentiment 
throughout the nation that will be opposed to the continuance 
of slavery in any part of the republic, and by effecting the speedy 
aboliton of slavery, prevent a general convulsion; And whereas, 
we believe that we owe it to the oppressed, to our fellow citi- 
zens who hold slaves, to posterity and to God, to do all that is 
lawfully in our power to bring about the extinction of slavery, we 
do hereby agree, (with a prayerful reliance on that great Being 
who “‘has made of one blood all nations of men to dwell on all 
the face of the earth,’’) to form ourselves into a society to be 
governed by the following constitution. 

Article 1. This society shall be styled the “New York city 
anti-slavery society.”? 

Article 2. The object of this society shall be to collect and 
diffuse information on the true character of slavery; to convince 
our countrymen of its heinous criminality in the sight of God; to 
show that the duty, safety and interest-of all concerned require 
its abandonment; and to take all lawful, moral and religious 
means to effect a total and immediate abolition of slavery in the 
United Stater. 

Article 3. This society shall aim to elevate the character and 
condition of the people of color, by encouraging their intellec- 
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tual, moral and religious improvement, by correcting the pre- 
judices of public opinion, and by endeavoring to obtain for oy, 
colored fellow citizens an equality with the whites of civil ang 
religious privileges; but will never countenance the oppressed 
in vindicating their rights by resorting to physical force. 

Article 4. Any person who agrees with the principles of this 
constitution, and contributes to the funds, may be a member of 
the society, and shall be entitled to vote at its meetings. 

[The remaining articles regulate the officers and their duties 
provide for a meeting on the first Wednesday of October an_ 
nually, and at other times on the call of the committee, and 
prescribe the mode of altering the pr aga ge | 

The society then went into the choice of officers, when the 
following persons were chosen: 

OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY. 
ARTHUR TaPpPaNn, president, 
WILLIAM GREEN, jr. vice president. 
Joun RANKIN, treasurer. 
ELizurR WRIGHT, jr. corresponding secretary. 
Cuar.tes W. DENISON, recording secretary. 
Josnua LEAVITT, 
Isaac T. Hopper, 
AsranamM L. Cox, M. D. > managers. 
Lewis TappPen, 
WILLIAM GOODELL, 

After which, the meeting was adjourned. 

ABRAHAM L., COX, secretary. 


PUBLIC MEETING. 

On Wednesday evening at 7 o’clock, a large concourse of the 
citizens of New York assembled at Clinton Hall in pursuance 
of the following notice. 

The friends of the immediate abolition of slavery in the 
United States, are requested to meet at Clinton Hall,on Wed- 
nesday evening, 2d October, at 7 o’clock, to form a New York 
city anti slavery society. 

JOSHUA LEAVITT, } 

WM. GOODELL, 

WM. GREEN, jr.  evinettten. 
JOHN RANKIN, | 

LEWIS TAPPAN, 

This assemblage being informed that the trustees of Clinton 
Hall had closed their doors against any meeting which might 
convene under the foregoing notice, those present organized in 
the passages of the building, by calling general Robert Bogardus 
to the chair, and appointing M. C. Paterson, esq. and Mr. P. P. 
Parcells, secretaries. On motion it was resolved to adjourn to 
Tammany Hall. 

The large room in that well known establishment was soon 
filled to overflowing: when the following resolutions were in- 
troduced by F.. .4. Talimage, esq. with a short but appropriate 
address; and being seconded by John Neal, esq. of Portland, 
Maine, who also made some pertinent remarks, were unani- 
mously and enthusiastically adopted. 

Resolved, That our duty to the country, and our southern 
brethren in particular, render it improper and inexpedient to 
agitate a question pregnant with peril and difficulty to the com- 
mon weal. 

Resolved, That it is our duty as citizens and Christians, to 
mitigate, not to increase the evils of slavery by an unjustifiable 
interference, in a matter which requires the will and cordial 
concurrence of all to modify or remove. 

Resolved, That we take this opportunity to express to our 
southren brethren our fixed and unalterable determination to 
resist every attempt that may be made to interfere with the re- 
lations in which master and slave now stand, as guaranteed to 
to them by the constitution of the United States. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be presented to 
Messrs. Howard and Lovejoy, for the gratuitous use of their 
room on this occasion. 

Resolved, That these proceedings be signed by the chairman 
and secretaries, and published in all the daily papers. 

ROBERT BOGARDUS, chairman. 

M. C. PaTTeRsoON, ? 


secretarics, 
».?. hanna, (Oe 


We learn with regret, that the proceedings at the chapel were 
concluded with a broad farce, altogether unsuitable to the sa- 
cred purposes for which that edifice is at present appropriated. 
Having heard that the gentlemen engaged in the proceedings 
just recorded, were in conclave at the chapel, the more disor- 
derly portion of the meeting at Tammany Hall, proceeded thi- 
ther after the business at the hall was concluded for the pur- 
pose of breaking them up. On arriving at the chapel, however, 
the meeting appeared suddenly to have dispersed, for the 
doors were open, and the lights burning. The crowd immedia- 
telv took possession. A black man who entered heartily into 
the sport, consented to bear the name of one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the immediate emancipationisis, and was therc- 
upon appointed chairman, and a secretary was likewise chosen. 
Some burlesque resolutions were then adopted, as we are in- 
formed, upon the subjects of equality, amalgamation, &c. after 
which the chairman returned thanks for the honor done him in 
his appointment to preside over such an assemblage. The meet- 
ing then adjourned in a frolic; and we rejoice, on the whole, 
that the angry frowns with which the proceedings of the night 
commenced, were at last converted into broad grins. 
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